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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


Tue popularity that Lithography has recently 
acquired both with artists and the public, chal- 
lenges attention to its claims as a permanent and 
important branch of fine art. The favor with 
which Lithography is now regarded in this coun- 
try by those who but a very little while ago look- 
ed upon it as an inferior art, of limited and 
uncertain powers, is owing to the entirely new 
aspect it has assumed by the publication of the 
fac-similes of sketches by Harding, Prout, 
Stanfield, Lewis, Roberts, Joseph Nash, Sid 
Cooper, and other less knowam artists. It is 
scarcely to be recognized in these beautiful 
works as the same art whose coarse smudgy black- 
ness of tint, and poverty and rawness of effect, 
detracted from the most sueeessful and elaborate 
productions of Lane, Harding, and others: the 
tint has mellowed its crudities, giving warmth 
to its frigid tone, and brilliancy to its sooty 
hues, and with one-third of the labour an incom- 
parably finer effect is produced. Nay more, the 
last improvements in the materials and tools of 
Lithograghy have brought it home to the 
studio of every painter, so that by the sub- 
stitution of the stone for paper, and of the Litho- 
graphic chalk and stump for the ordinary cray- 
ons, an original drawing may be made that 
admits of being multiplied two or three thou- 
sand fold, without the intervention of any other 
than the artist’s hand — the printer’s being a 
merely mechanical process. 

In the reproduction of original sketches and 
drawings by hundreds and thousands,—in all of 
which the artist's own touch and feeling is ma- 
nifest, each one being as much an original as the 
actual drawing on the stone, — consists the proper 
use and peculiar advantage of lithography, its true 


value and interest: for the reduplication of the | 
artist's own habitual style it is superior in facility | 


and completeness to any other mode, being not 
engraving, but drawing —whether it be with the 
pen or sable and ink, with the crayon and the 


stump, with the addition of white lights on a | 


neutral middle tint, or of washes of colour. The 
benefit to the artist is, that it supplies him with 
means and appliances similar to what he has been 
accustomed to, without compelling him to acquire 
a new art, as with etching, and aquatint or mez- 
zotint engraving ; for any one who cau draw on 
paper may draw as well upon stone, and in most 
cases without a second trial. The benefit to the 
public is, that they have the artist’s own mind 
and hand in the print; and the same graceful 
touch and play of the pencil which they have 
admired in the handling of his drawings on paper, 
not a new and unknown manner, as must be the 
case where painters resort to engraving. Rem- 
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brandt’s etchings and Hogarth’s engravings are 
justly prized for the spirit of the master that 
shines through the imperfections of the execution ; 
and if Claude had aquatinted his Liber Veritatis, 
as Turner has his Liber Studiorum, precious as 
the Sybil’s leaves would the fragmeuts have 
been. But let us fancy the treasures that would 
have come down to us had Raffaelle made on 
stone instead of paper, those exquisitely finished 
drawings in black and red chalk, formed part 
of the Lawrence collection, and Leonaido da 
Vinci multiplied the grand ergye i 
heads for his ‘ Last Supper,’ of 

toons are now the only ps eu 

defaced by time, or the more pitiless spoliations 
of restorers! This is the true ligtt in which li- 
thography ought now to be regarded; and to 
bring it home to ourselves, we have only to ima- 
gine the delight with which the announcement of 
a volume of studies or sketches made onstone, by 
Wilkie or Edwin Landseer, Leslie or Eastlake, 
would be received. Stanfield and Roberts em- 
ployed lithographic draughtsmen to work under 
their superintendence on the fac-similes of their 
sketches; John Lewis had assistance also, though 
he worked on the stone himself, in all those parts 
where character was essential, as in the heads and 
costumes of the figures ; but Harding and Prout, 
Joseph Nash ard Sidney Cooper, drew all on 
the stone themselves: Stanfield’s and Roberts's 
were finished drawings, depending more on the 
forms and effect,and the interest of Lewis ssubjects 


also is superior to that of his manner; but in the | 


case of Harding and Prout, whose sketches are in 
crayons, the style and treatment of the artist him- 
self—his touch, in fact—is essential, so much being 
done by a few strokes. No other artist could throw 
such spirit and meaning into the architectural 
drawings of Nash as he himself has done; nor 
could the most expert copyist indicate the cha- 
racteristics of cattle, or imitate the appearance of 
the fleeces of the sheep, so expertly as Sidney 
Cooper. In a word, wherever handling is an 
important element of a drawing, there the 
advantages of lithography, in enabling the artist 
himself to multiply his own productions, become 
paramount. 

Harding was the first artist who developed the 
resources of the tinted style of lithography, gra- 
duating the lights, and employing the stump in 
the shadows : his ‘ Sketches at Home and Abroad’ 
opened the eyes of the artists to the capabilities 
of this new art, and was the forerunner of the long 
line of sketch books, that we hope may “ stretch 
out to the crack of doom.” Nor must the claims 
of the printer, Hullmandel, to a share of the 
merit be overlouked, for it was his experience 
and ingenuity that provided the means where- 
with Harding was enabled to produce these ex- 
traordinary and beautiful effects: himself an 


artist, he could enter into the feeling of the 
painter, and¢his chemical knowledge of Litho- 
graphy enabled him to invent materials suited to 
the hand of the draughtsman, and to the nature of 
the art in which they were to be used, Here 
b may rene that it . to a want of knowledge 
ae chemical principles of Lithography, that 
the numerous failures which have mmahed its 
progress are owing. Hullmandel was the first 
to establish the art in this country; and he was 
enabled to do so by a perseveri ication of 
his two-fold experience as a ist and an 
artist. Senefelder, when he erp upon his 
great discovery Not perceive 
the right direetion in w urge it; his was 
not the discovery of an artist, but of a mechanic 
or writer, seeking a (to him) cheaper method of 
printing than types; and when he accidentally 
found out the property that the Kelheim stone 
possessed of retaining grease on its surface, and 
yielding impressions after the greasy touches had 
been raised slightly in relief by application 
of acid, he had no other idea than that of imitat- 
ing other modes of ving and printing, He 
first applied it to printing writing and music, 
then to the imitation of wood-cuts and copper- 
plate engravings; but, not being an artist him- 
self, he was insensible to the true and peculiar 
value of his invention, which gave to the 
draughtsman and sketcher the power of multi- 
plying his works without changing his style or 
acquiring anew art, as in engraving. In Germany, 
moreover, engravers were few, and draughts- 
men with the pen and erayon, numerous; hence 
the German artists, so ient of labour, in 
adopting the new art, applied it to imitate the en- 
graver’s works, endeavouring to rival 
plate in elaboration and depth of tone, and wood 
in edgy hardness: their style of drawing,—cold, 
| dry, and formal,—suited this manner. The French 
artists, equally well versed in the use of the 
crayon, which they employ with more freedom 
and gusto, soon felt the value of the facilities 
offered to the originator, and their presses 
teemed with caricatures and the humorous 
croquis of Bellange, Mounier, Vernet, and innu- 
merable others : in the inimitable heads of Greve- 
don the finished drawing is seen in perfection 
—every touch shuws the master- ; and in 
the sketches of military scenes and character, 
and popular naa the fecundity of talent is 
astonishing, t lithography, how large a 
proportion of these cuaetetiete delinea:ions of 
the follies of the day—the fancies of genius that 
flit across the brain and vanish if not fixed at 
the moment, would have been lost to the world: 
in France the artists sketch on the stone at onee, | 
as they would cover a sheet of with fante- | 
sies; and Grevedon and other limners draw 
heads from the life on the stone direct. Mier 
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In this country, where the taste for landscape 
predominates, those artists accustomed to use the 
crayon or reed pen were the first to take up the 
infant art; Prout and Harding leading the way 
with their studies for learncrs. The first work 
of any importance that appeared in this country 
was the ‘ Britannia Delineata,’ a portion of which 
only was completed,—the county of Kent: they 
were finished drawings by Harding, Prout, 
W. Westall, and Hullmandel, and they are admi- 
rable even now; but there was too much of the 
imitation of engraving in them. Mr Richard 
Lane, however, an engraver by profession, was 
the first who gave to lithography that high 
finish which supported its pretensions to vie with 
the work of the burin: his elaborate prints, after 
Newton and Leslie, the * Girl at her Devotions,’ 
* The Rivals,’ and others, are unique in this kind 
of excellence: his fac-similes of original 
sketches, by Gainsborough, however, and the 
series of miniature copies of the sketches of liv- 
ing artists, show the true direction of lithogra- 
phy ; though the reduced scale made the neatness 
of touch too prominent an clement in their suc- 
cess. In his fac-similes of Chalon’s sketches of 
the Italian Opera, and his own original studies 
of actors, the character of pencil drawings is 
strictly preserved, and the proper uses of the art 
are apparent. 

Lithography in England, however, has la- 
boured under the disadvantages of competing 
with the works of a numerous body of clever 
engravers, and of finding comparatively few 
original artists sufficiently expert in the use of 
the crayon, to enable them to avail themselves 
of the facilities it offers in multiplying their own 
productions, Haghe, the most accomplished 
and prolific of lithographie draughtsmen, and 
who composes on the stone, is a foreigner ; 
the Gaueis, Scharf, Carbonnier, and others who 
were among the first to adopt the art in this 
country, are foreigners also: we have now, how- 
ever, the Fairlands, Sharp, Barnard, Picken, 
Walton, Morton, Weld Taylor, Childs, L, Dickin- 
son, and many more of our own countrymen who 
have given aa English character to the art, by the 
freedom of their style, and the depth of colour, 
and picturesque effect A volume of sketches of 
the London and Birmingham railway, by J. C. 
Bourne, may be instanced among the clearest and 
neatest specimens of landscape drawing in litho- 
Granby, Haghe's masterly lithographs of Mr 

ivian's Sketches of Spain and Portugal not 
excepted, 

The addition of a neutral tint, printed from 
another stove upon the impressions of a litho- 
graphic drawing —the high or white lights being 
represented by the paper—suggested the idea of 
imitating the colours of a picture by printing 
successively, from several stones, the different 
hues requisite to produce a coloured impression : 
this is called chromalithography, and has attained 
to great perfection. Publications of architec. 
tural polychrome decorations, and designs of 
furniture, are numerous in Germany: in Paris, 
illuminated arabesques, of the most brilliant 
colours and fantastical devices, with blazonry, 
are produced with a perfection vieing with the 
most gorgeous paintings in the old missals; and 
im our Own country, Mr Owen Jones has carried 
this style toa high piteh of completeness, on a 

Be seale, in his superb work on the Alhambra, 
drawn and painted by himself, in which the 
sumptuous enrichments of Moorish architecture 
are imitated with a fidelity to the gorgeous effect, 
no surprising than beautiful. In all these 
i Py wever, flat, crepe colours only are 

; the tints are not gradated as in a drawing ; 
but specimens have just appeared, fiom the press 
of Hullmandel, of a volume of sketches of the 
“ Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Rouen,” &c., 
by T. &. Boys, in which the effects of water 
evlour drawings are produced by chromalitho. 
Biaphy with wonderful power and rielness, A 
a pe in Rouen, showing the gothic spire 

aurent ever an old conventual building, 


| would be mistaken for an original work of the 


artist at a little distanee, and is only to be de- 
tected as a printed production on ciose inspece 
tion by an experienced eye. The blue of the 
sky, warming into a purple hue towards the sun, 
the deep tone of colour in the old building, and 
the texture of the foreground objects, are imi- 
tated in a masterly style of handling ; nor is there 
anything crude or patchy, meagre or flaring, in 
this specimen, as in prints coloured by hand ; it 
is really fine art. With such a print as this 
before us, as a first effort of a new application of 
the art of chromalithography—for the blending 
of tints, and the graduating of tones, and the 
effect of glazing, produced by one colour showing 
under another, render this mode essentially dif 
ferent from, and far superior to, the mere collo- 
cation of positive hues and flat ungraduated tints 
—it is impossible to say where the art of multi- 
plying pictures will stop. Contrasting these fac- 
similes of sketches on tinted paper, and water 
colour drawings, with the coarse charcoal-like 
scratehings of the art in its infant state, the im- 
mense stride that it has made in the short time 
that has elapsed since its discovery by Senefelder 
40 years ago, and its establishment in this coun- 
try by Hullmandel, in 1818, excites astonishment 
and admiration, and attests the capabilities of 
Lithography as a branch of Fine Art. 

[Since this was in type a statement has appeared in 
the papers of an extraordinary invention by M. Dupont, 
a Parisian printer, of a method of re-producing o/d 
engravings aud printed books, in any number, without 
injuring the original impression, by means of Litho- 
graphy. The print is covered with a preperation that, 
on being transierred to the stone, leaves a fac-simile of 
the engraving, from which impressions may be taken. 
Something of this kind was attempted fifteen or twenty 
years ago, but without success; whether this be an 
improvement on that method. or an entirely new in- 
vention, remains tobe scen, The power of transferring 
neuly-taken impressiovs from copper or steel plates, 
and letter press, to stone, and printing therefiom, is 
one of the most important advantages of Lithography: 
by this means, impressions from engravings may be 
multiplied to an almost unlimited extent—the number 
that the plafe will give, being muluplied by the num 
ber that a sfene wiil yield, will give the total sum of 
impressions ; and taking these at the moderate compu- 
tation of 2,000 each, the result is four millions! The 
well-known practice of drawing and writing with 
lithographic ink, on prepared paper, and transferring 
it to stone for printing, being more useful in a commer- 
cial than an artistical point of view, has not been 
mentioned: the only advantage it offers to the artist 
is portability, for he might as well draw on the stone 
at once as on paper, und better, as the lines print 
sharper when made on the stone. } 





THE OLD DRAWING-MASTER. 


* Ah! bah! Mademoiselle, and you call dat a copie? 
—a copie of dis outline ?—Regardez, dis line dat ought 
to be straight, he is crookit—de line dat ought to be 
what you call curve, he is straight—de foreground is 
light, and de background dark !—Mon Dieu! Mademoi- 
selle! vat is it we tink off, ven you draw?” 

Monsieur La Trobe was certainly very impatient ; cross 
I called him then; but now, when I recollect him 
through the softening mist of years, and remember the 
provocation I so fr: quently gave the good old gentle- 
man, I can call him only impatient. He had visited 
Eng!and long before | was born—an Emigrant; and 
having settled, after the lapse of a few years, in our 
neighbourkood, felt it as a stain on his profess:onal 
Caracter, that a child he had known from the time she 
was able to destroy a pencil should pervert the crooked 
to the straight, and the straight to the crooked— 
* Dere!” he would exclaim; “ you can copie ver we'!l 
de Irish vyomans, vid dere childs on dere backs, and 
dere pipes in dere mouths—and de Irishmens, vid 
spaces and pigs—and boats and ships—vy you not do 
landscapes t!—vy you not copie me?” 

Dear Mons eur La Trobe !—1 could imitate them, but 
not him :~—yct I was doomed to try to do so, an honr 
and a half per diem, by the great hall clock—simply, 
becawe Monsivur La Trobe professed to teach only this 
brasich of art; and because all the papas and mamas of 
the neighbourhood thought it a duty to make their chil- 
dren copy Mr La Trobe’s landscapes—I say Mr La 
Trobe 8 landscapes, fer Nature had little or nothing to 
do with them. But the oll Drawing-master was a picture 
himself ;-- no earthly consideration would have induced 
him to wear a round hat—bis three-cornered one, banded 
with a neat gold lace, was decorously placed over his 
white and well powdered hair; his coat was an un- 
changing record of the fashions of 1793—bLrown—a deep 
brown ; his waisteoat was brown satin; but on Sun. 
day, and when dining out, he wore one of rich em- 





broidery—the flaps descending nearly to bis knees: 
his stockings were, on state occasions, of black 





silk; and his high-fronted shoes accorded with 
his quaint attire, which no one s¢emed to consider 
strange, for the old Drawing-master had never worn 
any other—but nothing (except, it may be,a and 
sudden tear, called forth by the mention of the 
Marie Antoinette, or a subject of still deeper interest,) 
could dim the lustre of his keen, piercing, blue eyes: 
they were very bright, almost dazzling, flashing and 
sparkling beneath his white eyebrows— eyes 
they weic, whose CXpression you Were never sure of, 
Imagine the high wrinkled features—the eyes I have 
endeasoured to describe—the long lean person—the 
cocked hat, an ebony cane, and a om snuff-box, with 
a fine miniature of the fair, but hapless, soy of 
France on the lid, which he generally carried in his 
hand—and you will believe that Monsieur La Trobe was, 
indeed, a picture—a touching one, when we met him gn 
the sea shore, along which he always strolled on asum. 
mer even'ng—for thea he would rit down upon a rock, 
and while the tide rippled at our feet, lay his cane 
across his knees, take out his snuff-box, and, as if inspired 
by the beautiful countenance of that most beautiful 
Quern, tell us long sad stories of the French Reyola 
tion, which sank into my heart and memory. It was 
then that the fine ennobling et of the o'd Drawing. 
master’s character were developed. During his morn. 
ing lesson, be struggled with the irritation which his 
sensitive mind could not overcome, occasioned by the 
knowledge, that he was engaged in an ocew 
which, however necessary, he was not born to, 
was then alive to every litte word—every look 
could be construed into even the shadow of a 
and I always received instructions to curtesy to 
La Trobe—to say ‘“‘ Monsieur” always to Mr La 
and to say, ‘I thank you very much, Monsieur, 
the pains you have taken with me to-day.” N 
standing this, the old man would get offended some- 
times. 

Bat meet Monsieur La Trobe away from his 
and crayons, you saw at once the Gentleman of the 
Old Regime ;—most charming to converse with—full 
of spirit and anecdote —the acidity vanished, the suur- 
ness gone, end the tone of sadness that usually per 
vaded his countenance broken up, by vivid fl 
of enthusiasm When he was surprised by anything 
that struck upon his feelings, there was an earnest 
ness in his words, and a music in the deep full tones 
of his voice, that could not fail to interest every one 
whe can feel its magic inflw nce. Broken English has 
fr: quently something pucrile in its sound ; but we ioe 
lish, though broken, never made his observations 
or ridiculous: his mind was well stored with the events 
of by.gone years—of the present, when apart from his 
lessons, he seldom spoke or thought. This living, with 
the past to Lim, was to me a world of romance; and 
though I bad heard his tales more than once, still there 
was a freshness about his conversation that seemed to 
me like reading some book which I had never read 
before—heari:g him talk of the French Court—and the 
Queen—and the trials and troubles of his country— 
used to send the tears flowing over my cheeks: he 
liked telling his tales of trouble to his young pupils, 
because always certain of their attention and sympathy. 
But his great sorrow arose from events connected 
with his only daughter, whom, according to bis own 
account, he had treated most harshly :—it was 
at particular times he would speak of “ his 
The incident which had so great an influence over the 
latter days of Monsieur La Trobe’s life, occurred on the 
anniversary of that lost daughter’s birthday. He 
cught to have been with us in the morning, but sent 
an apology, on the plea of indisposition ; and in the 
evening we walked towards the cottage he bis 
own, but which really belonged to the Catholic Pries 
of our parish, a gentleman who had received his 
priestly education in France ; they lived together, and 
agreed admirably upon all but one or two peo 
I need not mention now. “ Monsieur La 
Father Joseph said, “ has gone to the sea shore; 
was in bad spirits; but he had good reason to 
he would be in better Lefore he slept.” We 
place much reliance on Father poreal "s 
for he was very fond of a little bit mystery 
and yet it was seldom he looked so harpy— 
we hastened our footsteps to what we had 
the “Sketching Point;” for the worthy man 
all his sea views from one spot—what would 
field say to that?—and there he was, not 
vsual, but leaning “on the top of his staff,” 
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out over the sea, yet perfectly unconscious 
minutes more the water would cover his shoes. We 


= + 


called out to him from the cliff to move, i 
shall I forget the inexpressibly mournful e 
his countenance when he turned it towards us—We 
as if we had intruded upon some silent 
turbed a holy melancholy, by the abruptness of | 
Jaughter and our thoughtless cries, and were | 
had done so. As he moved slowly forward to meet ™, | 
we lowered our voices, and spoke almost in / 
50 natural is it to subdue emotions " 
Tespect. The old man looked very sorrowful, aod | 
thought I could discover the traces of recent — 
his cheeks ; he saw that he had made us sad, 
continental spirits rallied. j 
* Dear chitdrens,” he said,“ poor Monsieur La Tree 
have make you sorry, | see it in your face ; your 
Irish face, he look Jonge ! Eh bien ! 1 ought to beg, 
for though my childs, my Ernestine, not here te 
Joice my heart, she rejoice the hearts of w she 
be. Yes, yes, she is loved, she is greatly loved, befor 
ought to be, though she was falee to me, to lore : 
-_ 
_ 


























—~ d take de leave I nevere give to leave 
=| he is angry, angry to of H) could of 
i ; but now ow very old, and de grave v 
killed hes; tor Monsieur La Trobe, and the time dat 
and I forgive her, though she vill not 


passes voftens 
Coie to cl I shall have no friend to 


here to close my eyes. 
ose my eyes.” 
a Ob ledes, Monsieur La Trobe, are not we your 
friends?” - ; 

“ Ab! chere Demoisclles! you are all sweet, kind 
young ladies,—you very sweet, and good, ven you not 
draw, and monche, monche de tops off your crayons, 
and lose your Engee rubbere, and make skies green, 
and grass blue; you are all most charming ven you 
avay from your lessons, and J vould be ingrat, 
if I not remembere all de kind tings you have done 
for de poor refugée paintre; but you not my Ernestine, 
not de childes dat lay on my vife’s bosom; not de 
childes dat she press to her bearte ; not de childes dat 
she clasp in the corvudsion of death : and den, just as 
her spirit fly to heaven, you, my dear young ladies, 
are not de childes dat she give to my arms, and say, 
* Louis, chere Louis Auguste, cherish her as you would 
my heart, my life, mon ame :’ and then she die and 
leave me her living image, her miniature. Oh, my 
heart must be hard, or it vould have broke, long, 
long ago.” i . 

** But you did cherish, did love her, Monsieur La 
Trobe, you have, therefore, no reason”—The old man 
uttered an exclamativn of violent anguish. In an instant 
the ex ion of his countenance changed— it had told 
the yt nature of his feelings, but never can I for 
the bitterness of self-reproach that marked it, while 
exclaimed,—* No, Mademoiselle, | did not cherish, not 
love her, as 1 promise my angel Acéle, my vife. 
not do as I onght. I forgot that when she grew, my 
white rose, from a little bud, dat I carry next my 
heart, into a beautiful vomans that the sun shine on, 
and all de birds of de air admire,—I forgot it was but 
natural she should do, as her mothere did, and fall in 
love! Ab dear! she have no animosity to de foes of 
France, because her heart so large, poor dear! She 
like de whole world—and she take glory dat her Ro- 
land was brave soldat. She knew I yould nevere giye 
consent dat she marry soldier,—nevere, nevere.” 


“ And what did she do?” 

“ Ah! bah!—She marry widout. I should have for- 
gave her, but no, | turned her away. She kneel at 
my feet—I cast her from me! She fall at my feet—I 
spura her, though my beart bleed ; and I vould have 
raised her to it, but her husbunde, he that stole her 
Srom me,came ia, bab! so confidante, vid his proud 
blue eye, and bis ——- vat you call swaggere, and 
take her in his arms, and say tome—me, who was peer 
of France—dat if I had not been an old man, he would 
have use his swerd. Qid! as if honor was ever old, 
I call him coward—I strike him- and den he draw, 
and I draw mine. She, my Ernestine, she hold down 
her husband's arm, and I never knew how it was, but 
de point of mine wounded her. Oh, le bon Dieu! | 
saw her blood—her blood—drawa by my sword.” 

The old man became almost convulsed, and we, litile 
more than children, stood trembling around him. 

“Do not be afright,” he continued, after a pause, 
** Do not be afright, my dear young ladies, | am quite 
harmless—a harmless old man—I would not shed ; 
Pigeon's blood——He take her from me, and refuse dat 
should knee] to beg Aer pardon!—he not a fathere 
then, though he is now. I never see her since-—I 
shall never see my childs again. They became rich, 
and I would not let him know where I was; I hide 
myself in treland, for if I did, de proud soldier might 
tink I want his charité—Ah, bah!’ And the old man, 
— of the past agony in the poeeess pride, took 
a of snuff, from his jewelled box, with the air of 
a : Again his tone and manner became sub- 
dued, “ Dis is her birth-day,” he repeated, as if to 
himself, “dis is her birth-day, and I shall neyer, 
never see her more!” 

It eertainly has a melo-dramatic effect, but it is 
nevertheless true, that at the very moment he had so 
said, we prvcaived that Father Joseph, accompani 
by A gent an and lady of middle-aged appcarance, 
and followed by two young ladies, had descended the 
cliffs, and were close to us fe ‘ore we perceived them, 

“Ah bah!" said Monsieur La Trobe, “ Dat dear 
goat Fathere Joseph is von great fool; he know I not 
vant to see strangers te day—Abh, bah.” And he 
tarned to meet them with no very good § . e 
was an expression of quiet enjoyment in Father Jo- 
seph’s eyes, that made me expect some very ipet 
happiness ; nor was I disappointed. The elder lady 
looked at Monsicur La Trobe for a little time, and then 
murmuped, Father, do yoy not know your tn 
tine” Ob, what a scene it was—and all so 
cleverly Wy 
sieur La 
his ‘ 
where ndeed they w 
each other’s ome: and the * soldier, ” he ‘epty and 
in truth we wept: but the two beautiful you 
ladies, who called Monsieur La Trobe “ grand papa,” 
they wept the most of all; and I am sure every thing 
was explained, forgotten, and forgiven: the whote 
country wished the old man joy, and praised Father 
Joseph, and visited “ the General and his Lady ;” and 
dy y alloy to all this happiness was, that very soon 


} 

the ce of this incident, we lost THE OLD 
Daawine Masran, we 
A. M. Haun. 
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Tue State or Aats 1x New Sovurn Watts anv 
Vaw Direnen’s Lanp, 


(From a MS. on ‘* Australia, in ats historical evo- 
lution,” by Dr, J. Lhotsky. 


Tue assertion of Goethe, that * man cannot live 
without poetry and art,”’ has heen no where so 
fully understood by me, as in Australia, when I 
saw acountry, which only a few years back had 
been reclaimed from a primeval, nay savage state, 
already te sa by the works of the architect ; 
when I saw the mansion, and the cottage, around 
which the shrill tones of the cockatoo still resound, 
filled in a few cases with the works even of 
first rate artists, in many with respectable pictures 
and engravings. The most important object of art 
in Australia, is undoubtedly the Catholic Cathe- 
dral in Sydney, a building, which with the excep- 
tion of the old gothic churches in London, outbids 
in its style all other places of public worship, I 
have seen even in this metropolis. It is entirely 
built of hewn stone (freestone), occupies a com- 
manding position, and the climate, like that of 
Italy, having given a yellow hue to the surface of 
the slabs, it presents, especially in the brilliancy of 
Australian evenings, from many parts of the town, 
nay, the many bays of the gorgeous harbour, 
a charming and grand sight. Although its portal 
is somewhat contracted, yet taken altogether, it is 
a grand edifice the interior graced by splendid 
gothic columns, and although I am not aware of its 
exact dimensions, I am confident it will contain 
at least 3000 people. Since the arrival of Bishop 
Paulding, its interior decorations have much ad- 
vanced ; he has also so arranged that some of 
Hayda’s Oratorios are therein annually performed, 
which as the tide of emigration sets so strongly 
towards these shores, count nearly 150 perform- 
ers, and evidence the great acoustic qualities 
of the building. The only other structure that 
may be ranged amongst objects of art, is the 
Villa at Cambden, in the Cowpastures, New 
South Wales, belonging to Mr H, M‘Arthur, one 
of the largest ome farmersin the colony, Emerg- 
ing, as the traveller does, from a forest of gum 
trees (Eucalyptus), reminding him with their par- 
ticularly coloured foliage of the distant country 
he is in, he finds himself at once upon a smal! plain 
or parterrre, but shortly redeemed from nature, and 
he views with astonishment the extensive and 
elegant Villa, built in the best and chastest Ita- 
lian style, with a large and graceful colonnade, the 
columns of which are made of a very hard and or- 
nameatal freestone. There are other fine buildings 
in the colony, but this certainly reflects the great- 
est credit on the architect. Even architectural 
antiquities are to be met with in Sydney, for as 
such I must mention a store of Robert Campbell 
Esq., on the doorway of which the figure of 1802 
is inscribed upon a slab. This is the most ancient 
date, I ever saw cut in stone at the Aptipodes, 
and it will no doubt hereafter be an object of some 
interest. : Pa oe 
Proceeding, as I now do to paintin pictures 
in Australia, I will shortly se ie memes how, 
independently of higher sentiment, arts are in- 
truding as it were, upon the settler in distant zones. 
After the first years of struggle are over, he per- 
ceives, when lounging leisurely on his sofa, that the 
walls of his house are bare and empty, It would 
afford him and his family satisfaction, to have some- 
thing to fill up this emptiness, and the vacuum, 
which he, freed from material cares, begins to 
feel in his mind, This certainly is the papianing 
of art, and of the pelsovisieg of arts ia distan 
zones, Byt it will surprise many of our readers, 
if they are informed to what a high degree this 
art-instinct, if 1 shall call it so, has been satis- 
fied in such “a young colony. ‘There is eves 
a first-rate picture of Van Dyke, which has pene- 
trated to Botany Bay. It is a full length figure 
of a female, with a beautiful form of body and limbs. 
The owner is Sir John Jamieson, and it adorns 
one of the tasteful rooms in his fine mansion at 
Penrith Emu-Plains. How this jewel came to 
New South Wales is half a mystery ; but I believe 





it proceeded direct from Holland, and Sir John 
porenenes it from a Captain, going ta, or coming 
rom the Cape of Good Hope. From the same 
place came a smaller, yet equally valuable picture 
of Rembrandt, for which the price demanded was 
50/. But the most important event in the grtisti- 
cal world of Sydney, was the importation of a 
whole collection of oil pictures, by C. H. Egden 
Esq. ; but as I was absent when they arrived, J 
haye not seen them, yet know, that among them 
were several pieces of ancient and first-rate masters. 
In fact, art speaks to men under all zones and 
climates, and the really good is appreciated ever 
where. I recollect a dozen of Mr Martin's mystic 
dramas, as I would call them, arriving in § 
and although they were in very indifferent Conte 
and charged 101. a piece, they sold rapidly. In 
Hobart Town is a Canaletti, which I consider equal, 
if not superior to any of this master’s pictures in 
the National Gallery ; this picture was exchanged 
for a house in Hobart Town. A very respectable 
piece of Julio Romano, representing the Forum 
at Rome, was sold at the same time. 


But it is impossible that arts should be appreci- 
ated unless men endeavour also to cul- 
tivate them. Not only drawing, but oil painting 
is cultivated in Australia to a considerable ex- 
tent, The drawings of Van Diemen’s Land, b 
Thomas Glover, are known to the public.* AL. 
though this gentleman is an eminent artist, yet his 
wage are deficient in two respects. First, he 

as not endeavoured to select really primitive and 
original Australian nature ; and besides, being not 
a sufficient observer of nature, has given to his 
pictures neither that hue of light, characteristic of 
those countries, nor do they possess that detail of 
genius, as I would call it, so much praised by 
Goethe in the works of Hackert, whose foliage 
(Baumschlag) is so true, that it is possible to 
distinguish, at the first glance, what sort of trees 
is represented. Sculpture also has found its vota- 
ries in Australia; and Mr Low, in Hobart Town, 
has modelled a number of natives of Van Diemen's 
Land, of which a specimen is to be seen in the 
United Service Museum, ‘They are of full size, 
perfect likenesses ; in fact, altogether a respectable 
work. As the race of the natives of this island 
is nearly extinguished, these casts will retain a 
constant historical value. Sydney also 38s 
an artist of some note, we mean Mr ius, 
who had been occupied by the French Government 
in engraving some of the edifices of Paris, Mr 
R. is very efficient in waterecolour, and his por- 
traits of Natives and Scenery are much sought for 
by travellers, 

As, from my first arrival in Australia, I per- 
ceived, that it would afford a rich scope for the land- 
scape painter, I had some drawings executed, most 
of them on a large scale. Amongst them were 
several studies of trees of unique appearance; 
Xantorrhea Arborea, Eucalyptus, Casuarina, &e. 
In the Australian Alps 1 took a sketch of a great 
mountain panorama ; and in ‘T'asman’s peninsula 
I had a virginal forest drawn, which breathes all 
the mysterious and silent majesty of such scenery. 
One of my most cheerful sketches, is the spot 
where Captain Cook first landed, and where a 
brass tablet, commemorating this historical event, 
has been erected by Sir Thomas Brisbane, G.C.B., 
when Governor of New South Wales. 

Yet, Australian sky and nature awaits, and 
merits real artists to riray it. Its gigantic 
gum and acacia trees, 40 feet in girt, some 
covered with a most smooth bark, externally as 
white as chalk ; the enchantment-like appearance 
of forests, the foliage of which is pruinous and 
mellow, in a way efying description—mornings 
and evenings so pure and serene, that the eye is 
absorbed as it were, in the depth of the azure of 
the horizon—miles covered with the most orna- 
* In speaking of Australian artists, I cannot omit 
mentioning Mr Ferdinaod Bauer, who strangly com- 
er bo 
Pavan, writen by me, has an read lately 
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mental shrubs and flowers (Hovea, Epacris, Bo- 
ronia &c.)—scenery, the foliage of which possesses 
all varieties of colours, from brown-red through 
orange and yellow into the most tender light green; 
all this ofan, unnecessary to be broached on 
the present occasion, will produce a Daniell, and 
in succession a Salvator Rosa, and perhaps, such 
as will even exceed them. It has been said, that 
there is nothing new under the sun” still, if we 
see, that amongst many others, there is a whole 
system of landscape painting of the most striking 
character, yet available for human art, it seems to 
have been rather pre-ordained, that our mind shall 
never lack objects worthy of its attention and 
exertion. 


THE SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE 

NELSON TESTIMONIAL. 
Iw the last number of the ‘‘ Art Union” we 
stated our belief that the committee would not 
venture, in opposition to the almost unanimous 
expression of opinion on the part of the country, 
finally to select a cocumn as the most fitting test- 
mony of a nation’s gratitude to a brave defender, 
end of the state of art in England in the nineteenth 
century. We fancied there was a manifest dispo- 
sition amongst them to listen to the public voice, 
at all events, in some degree,—that the stir which 
had been made respecting the management of pub- 
lie competition had worked its due effect,—and 
that we should be able to date an improved admi- 
nistration in respect thereto, from the selection by 
this committee, of a design for the Nelson memo- 
rial. Alas! how have we been deceived by a fair 
promise. The socalled public exhibition, which 
was a mere imposition—a show of a desire that ex- 
isted not—first induced suspicion that our hopes 
had but an uncertain foundation ; and the recent 
decision in favour of Mr Railton’s column—al. 
ready rewarded and rejected—accompanied, too, 
as thet decision was, by expressions worthy, or 
rather unworthy, of the worst times of committee 
management (showing an intention to lop off arms, 
alter the details, and make any and all other varia- 
tions in the design which they in their ignorance 
pe deem necessary), proved, too clearly, they 
had none. 

So far however as the Nelson memorial alone is 
concerned, further effort would now be useless ; it 
could only serve to embarrass the undertaking, to 
increase the unpopularity of the column, and so 
to lessen the chance of obtaining sufficient funds 
to complete the work effectively, for even now the 
sum collected amounts only to 18,000/., which 
is lutle more than half the estimated cost of the 
column and the sculptured decorations. Far be it 
from us to aid in bringing about such an unfortu- 
nate issue, however much we may regret, and be 
— to, the course already taken. 

Respecting the drawing which was first sub- 
mitted by Mr Railton, and to which the chief pre- 
mium was awarded, we took occasion to remark 
that its base greatly required extension in order to 
give that appearance of stability which was then 
wanting. ‘his has been successfully done in a se- 
cond design submitted by the architect, and conside- 
rably improves ihe general appearance of the column. 
In the first, the base was but 69 feet square, 
whereas in the second it is 104 feet. Several 
other alterations have been made in it, most of which 
are improvements, (the number of steps is increased 
from 12 to 15, the cabling to the lower half of the 
column has been removed), but whether any, 
or which of them, will be adopted by the commit- 
tee does not appearcertain, insomuch as both the 
drawings come woder the same number in the list 
which the report dec'ares to belong to the accepted 

pA, few wo ds will suffice, aided by the 


| teimeed' engraving, to give a clear notion of 
‘ monument.* The pedestal, decorated 
will fos Papas or bronze representations in 


stow eelic!, memorative of Nelson's great vic. 
ipo: WB Vincevt, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
: tafaigar, is_phirty-nine feet high ; he fluted 
si By 4) 





shaft of the column ninety feet, and the capital, 
which is from the Corinthian temple of Mars 
Ultor at Rome, varied by the introduction of a 
winged Victory in the centre of each face, is 
fourteen feet high. The whole height, in- 
cluding the steps on which the column 
stands, and the figure and pedestal surmounting 
it, is 193 feet. At the four angles of the steps, or 
raised platform, are plinths supporting sculptured 
lions, Egyptian in the first design, African in the 
second, and these it is proposed are to be executed 
in porphyritic granite. ‘Ihe steps and plinth are 
to be of grey granite, and the column itself of 
Craigleith stone. 

Before executing the design it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, if the architect be desirous of avoiding a 
great and irremediable error, that he give the most 


attentive consideration to the degree of entasis, or | 


swell, which the column should have. This— 
which, in the ancient examples, is so slight as to 
be hardly perceptible, and, indeed, was never in- 





————. 
tended to be so, being introduced solely to over. 
come a certain optical illusion—was Magnified : 
the Italian architects of the revival, in the true da 
As now drawn, although not so represented in 4 
annexed wood-cut, the proposed Nelson column 
exhibits it much too plainly, and, if so ex 
will unquestionably produce an ill effect, 
The site first proposed for the memorial was op 
the south side of Trafalgar square (or that nearest 
Parliament street), in a line with the Union Ciyb 
House and Morley’s Hotel ; but we believe, it is _ 
now decided that it shall stand in the exact centre 
of the open area. In accordance with a suggestion | 
by one of the competitors, and which we advocated _ 
in a former Number of our Magazine, Mr Railton 
proposes to lower the ground from the column ig | 
the footpath on the north side of the square to one | 
level, and to substitute a flight of ten steps the | 
whole width of the open area. This will increase | 
the perspective height of the National Gallery, | 


| and greatly improve its effect, 
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Gardens. We should have had an engravin 
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graving we are indebted to the kindness of Mr John Timbs, Editor of the “ Literary World,” 
rst appeared. It represents the monument as to be seen from the corner 7 
aving executed expressly for “THe Art-Usion;” but this having bee 
ought it needless to incur the expense. 
curacy of the design was satisfactory to that gentleman. 
© our readers a clearer idea of the proposed structure than written d 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A.ttuovcn we have gone, somewhat carefully, 
through the six rooms of the Royal Academy, we 
have left a vast number of works unnoticed ; and 
we fear such will still be the case, even when we 
have devoted a few more of our columns to the 
subject. j 

No. 526. ‘A Portrait,’ by F. Grant, is, beyond 
question, one of the purest examples of the British 
school of portrait painting—a class of art in. which 
we have far surpassed our competitors of the con- 
tinent. Even at the risk of repeating what we have 
said before, we shall express our exceeding plea- 
sure that we maintain our supremacy, and our 
hope that the very absurd objections so frequently 
urged against the — of this branch of the 
profession may not discourage those who so largely 
contribute to its excellence. The work under no- 
tice possesses the highest qualities; it is finely 
arranged, and painted with considerable delicacy 
and vigour, and is sufficient to justify our ranking 
the artist among the foremost of those who’ have 
made portrait painting the object of deep thought, 
earnest study, and continued labour. Mr Grant’s 
‘Melton Hunt’ we have already described; the 
grace, elegance, and accuracy of this picture are 
wonderful; its merit is such as to render red 
jackets and hunting caps absolutely picturesque ; 
it is only a man of genius who could so completely 
overcome the difficulties which might seem inse. 
parable from the subject. In other hands it would 
have been a mean picture; Mr Grant has made it 
impressive, important, and even dignified. 

No. 548. ‘The Children of the Hon. Col. Sey- 
mour Bathurst;’ E. Lanpseer, R.A. Of Mr 
Landseer’s three or four portrait pictures, this is, 
perhaps, the most striking, and displays the most 
unquestionable marks of genius. The children are 
of surpassing loveliness, and the pet rabbits so 
wonderfully true as to seem almost in motion on 
the canvass. The accomplished painter appears 
to have studied this part of his subject so closely 
as to have considered all else subservient to it; 
such, at least, is the impression the spectator first 
receives; he finds, however, that it is, in reality, 
subservient to the rest; and that the same careful 
thought and elaborate finish have been bestowed 
upon every “topic” he has introduced into the 
picture. ‘The flesh tints are almost as real as nae 
ture; the dimple upon the cheek, the eye-brows, 
the hands—the expression of the whole counte- 
nance, the drapery, and the several subordinate 
matters have been all wrought as if each was to 
determine the character of the work. We under- 
stand it is to be engraved: it will rival the most 
popular prints of the age and country. 

No. 523. ‘Low Water;’ J. Witsox. One of 
the best productions of an artist who is always ex- 
cellent. No one paints a sea-beach, or the inci- 
dents peculiar to it, with greater fidelity. He never 
exaggerates. He is familiar with every matter which 
the sea gives us, and thoroughly understands his art; 
yet he is devoted to Nature; and, we dare swear, 
has never wrought upon canvass that which he has 
not seen and pondered over deeply ; few have con- 
sequently so long maintained so large a popularity. 
He has never been more highly appreciated than 
he is at this moment; nor do we think he has ever 
painted better pictures than those which he this 
year exhibits. 

No. 575. ‘Cottage in Kent. The Truant re- 
turned ;’ A. Moxracue. We should not haveseen 
this picture—for it is placed where it certainly 
ought not to be, considering that its size is not 
great, and that it is the only contribution of the 
painter— but that we recollected to have met some 
of his works at the ‘conversazioni of the artists 
and amateurs” some three or four months ago. 
We judged him as one who gave sure promise of 
future excellence; and lament that those who 
had to decide his destiny in the Royal Academy do 
not appear to have entertained so high an opinion 
of his merits. We cannot doubt that they have 
been overlooked ; we cannot believe that he was 
entitled to no better place than he has received. 





“Notwithstanding the difficulty #e hadi examining 
this work, we are satished that it is one of the more 
excellent of the exhibition; boldly and skilfully 
arranged ; and painted both with ease and vigour. 
The ‘ Truant,’ if we have seen it rightly, is a little 
black puppy who has been astray, and who bas 
at length found again the door of his cottage in 
Kent. We trust that Mr Montague will not be 
depressed by the unhappy accident which prevents 
him from attracting notice for this one year; sure 
we are that ere long we shall find his productions 
among the most prominent of the collection. 

No. 498. ‘Portrait of Robert Peel, Esq.;’ 
J. Linnect. A finely toned and well arran 
portrait; Mr Linnell carefully avoids in painting 
portraits that poetical licence which he knows so 
well and so judiciously how to use in works of a 
more imaginative class. 

No. 473. ‘ W. Jerdan, Esq.;’ G. P. A. Heater. 
A striking likeness, and a well painted portrait. 
It is, we believe, the production of an American 
artist ; he is by no means seen to disadvantage, 
either for himself or his country, in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Great Britain. 

No. 493. ‘ Sterne and Maria;’ H. J. Townsenp. 
A picture of exceeding merit. The name of the 
artist is not familiar to us; there can be little 
doubt that we shall meet it again. ‘This work is 
conceived with the nicest feeling ; the subject has 
been often chosen ; we have never seen it made so 
effective. The utter abstraction of the poor, lonely 
maiden—‘“‘ the gone, all gone!” of the character 
—the entire hopelessness of the expression—have 
seldom been more perfectly depicted. It is a 
most touching work ; the production of a reflec- 
tive, of a tender, and a comprehensive mind ; and 
the style of its execution does not detract from the 
merit of its conception. 

No. 419. ‘Study from Nature ;’ Mary Faurx- 
NER. A age | composed and skilfully painted 
portrait ; one of the most agreeable in the whole 
exhibition. 

No. 218. Portrait of Lord Lyndhurst ;’ H. W. 
Picxersoitt, R.A. We have rarely seen a more 
striking likeness than this; it is exactly the man ; 
his fine, firm, and expressive countenance has been 
accurately copied ; the canvass gives us the mind, 
as well as the ‘eatures, of the sound lawyer and 
eloquent statesman. 

No. 213. ‘A Highland Cateran showing his 
qualifications and licence to kill Game;’ R. R. 
M’Ian. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Cateran’s ‘licence’”’ was not issued from the 
stamp office. This is a boldly conceived and care- 
fully painted picture of a striking scene and sub- 
ect. 

; No. 186. ‘ Portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington ;’ J. Simpson. This is not the most 
agreeable likeness of the great Captain; the fea- 
tures are coarse, without being expressive. It 
gives us a poor idea of his character, and is not 
such a portrait as we should desire to hand down 
to posterity of the most remarkable man of the 
age. The attitude too is stiff and formal—it 
makes the soldier unlike a soldier. 

No. 268. ‘ Portrait of a Lady ;’ Mrs J. Ronerr- 
son. One of the best portraits in the gallery is 
this picture by Mrs Rébertusnos artist of the 
highest talent, who is always graceful and effec- 
tive in arranging a picture ; and whose powers of 
execution are of a ‘‘ masterly” order, The term 
“masterly” will cease to be used as denoting the 
highest merit, if many women paint with as much 
thought, skill, and vigour as Mrs Robertson. 
No. 550. A work by the same skilful and powerful 
hand, is of the most undoubted excellence. 

No. 349. ‘ Sketch for a Picture of the Mountains 
of Savoy ;’ Rev. E. T. Danxrett. There are few 
landscapes in the Exhibition which so unques- 
tionably prove the power of a master of the art as 
this work by an “honorary” contributor. It is 
boldly designed ; and givesa ‘‘ full” idea of the 
stupendous grandeur of one of the most striking 
scenes in Nature. 

No. 461. ‘An old street at Candebec, on the 
Seine ;’ C. R. Srantey. A clever work, but 





scarcely, we think, sufficient to uphold Mr Stan 
ley’s reputation. 
ane gptne Blanc, from Genéve ro ’ 

RITTEN, is young artist promises to t 
things hereafter 1” endl" het, — ere long. Ohis 
touch is bold and decided ; he seems to on 
Nature keenly and enquiringly ; and with an 
earnest desire to be guided by her instructions, 
His paintings at the British Institution attracted 
and deserved attention ; one of them was purchased 
by Lord Northwick ; if he labour, as we think he 
manifests a dispusition to do, he must rapidly 
acquire fame. 

0. 514. ‘ Wood-fetchers’ J. Ivsxtpr, We 
have already alluded to one of the works of Mr 
Inskipp as sadly “‘ out of place” in this exhibition ; 
a fact for which we can in no way account. His 
high qualities as an artist are universally acknow- 
ledged ; and certainly his productions this are 
not calculated to lessen his reputation. lis pic- 
ture of the ‘ Wood-fetchers,’ is also unfortunately 
hung; it is necessary to point it out for admira- 
tion. It is a masterly work; one which if seen 
to greater advantage would be highly appreciated. 
No painter more accurately studies nature; his 
‘¢ sitters” have been sought and found where there 
are forest trees ; he has both learned and laboured 
by the green hedge rows of English lanes; and 
his characters are such as the city seldom sves 
except upon canvass. 

No. 515. Portrait of the Countess of Breck- 
nock.’ J. R, Witoman. A portrait painted with 
considerable vigour, and arranged with much 
discriminating taste. Mr Wildman has a firm and 
decided touch ; he understands colour well ; and 
seems to labour with great industry ; for no part 
of his work is slighted. 

No. 539. ‘Portrait of John A. Heraud, Esq.’ 
G. Parren,A.R.A. Mr Heraud is a poet, and the 
artist has desired to preserve the character of the 
mind as well as the features of the man. It is pain- 
ted with very great ability; and is at the same 
time a striking likeness. 

No. 465. ‘ The Study.’ J. Mutneapy. An ele- 
gantly arranged and skilfully painted picture by, 
we presume, one of the sons of the accomplished 
member; he does no discredit to the admirable 
study in which he has been taught. 

No. 781. ‘ Portrait of Mrs J. H. Vivian and her 
Children.’ Fanny Consaux. * Though last not 
least ;” this young lady—for although she has been 
many years ‘‘an Exhibitor” she is still young— 
continues to maintain her right to the distinguished 
position she has gained. ‘There are few who sur- 
pass her in elegant and delicate arrangement of 
a picture; and she has considerable skill io ex- 
ecuting that which she conceives. She has a truly 

tical mind, and large powers of observation ; 

er knowledge of the materials necessary to work 
with is by no means limited ; for a long period we 
have watched her career; it has been at all times 
satisfactory. We rejoice to find her now putting 
aside the graceful prettinesses which suited collec- 
tions of ‘‘ annual” beauties, and stirring herself 
in a manner more worthy of her—painting from fact 
rather than fancy, and taking a firm stand as an 
artist. There are several proofs in the Exhibition 
of her high capabilities; we have no doubt that 
she will continue to improve; and, ere long, rival 
those who were famous before she was born, 

Other matters ia connection with ‘the Royal 
Academy ” now press upon our attention, and we 
must for the present, pass from the Exhibition ; 
‘«for the present’’ only however, it must be; for on 
looking through our catalogue we find a disecting 
mark against many works, of which we have as 
yet said nothing. 

On Thursday, the 8th of July, Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, one of the members of the University of 
Oxford, presented a petition from the i 
council, and members of the Royal 
complaining of an order by the House of 


, 
ys 
of date the 14th day of March last, calling upon 
them os make aa as The 1 v4 

ated the interference of another authority wi 
their internal regulations, which might be unduly 
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ond vexatiously exercised ; and in this instance the 
returos which ‘he House had agreed to on the mo- 
tion of the Hon. Member for Kilkenn called upon 
them not only to give a detail of the number of 
persons who had visited the National Gallery, but 
also the amount of salary and perquisites received 
by each person employed, and the a items 
of miscellaneous expense under separate eads for 
the years 1837 and 1838; as also the average 
nun-ber of students who had attended, the amount 
of money received for admission, and the number 
of persons who visited the exhibition xe the 
years 1836, 1837, and 1838 ; also the miscellane- 
ous expenses under separate heads, and the average 
number of students who had attended the life 
school, and that of the antique, in each of those 
three years ; which the petitioners viewed in many 
respects as an unnecessary and vexatious inter- 
ference. ‘The petitioners stated that they were an 
association of artists, voluntarily brought together, 
and that they had been recommended by Sir Wm. 
Chambers, their first president, to the notice of 
Geo. I11., who immediately saw the importance of 
the object they had in view, and gave them the 
right of personal access to the royal presence, when 
the affairs of the academy might require such sup- 

t. He also gave them a grant of 5,000/. from 

is privy purse, and stipulated with liberal consi- 
deration that they should have appropriate apart- 
ments for their use in Somerset House, which they 
enjoyed without molestation for a period of nearly 
sixty years, when from motives of public conveni- 
ence they were removed, but not without proper 
assurances that they should be provided for else- 
where, and that they should not be subjected to 
any rules or responsibility different from what they 
had been accustomed tobefore. The Academy had 
been the only regular school of arts for two-thirds 
of a century in this country. They had established 
annual exhibitions open to all artists, given prizes 
asastimulus to merit, and educated nearly two 
thousand students gratuitously, at a sacrifice of 
nearly 300,000/. expended in the promotion of 
those and other important national objects. The 
petition prayed that the House would be pleased to 
rescind the order of the 14th March last, calling for 
those vexatious and unnecessary returns, 

After a little skirmishing between Sir Harry 
Inglis and Joseph Hume, the latter gentleman gave 
notice that, on the 23rd July, he would take the 
sense of the House on a motion he should then 
eres for the order made for certain returns 

rom the Royal Academy, and Sir R. H. Inglis 
stated that on the same day he would move as an 
amendinent that the said order be discharged. 

Thus the matter will stand, until the 23rd; 
we shall of course, in our next criticise the dis- 
cussion that will take place; we cannot, however, 
help observing that in this “liberal” age, it is 
hazardous to say what man's house is his castle. 
Parliament would have as good a right to call upon 
any banker to exhibit his books, as it has to demand 
from the Royal Academy a statement of its ac- 
counts ; and sure we are that the body may refuse 
to render anything of the kind. The only shape in 
which the public supports the Royal Academy is 
b the voluntary payment of one shilling—for 
which there is ‘ value received.” 

We earnestly hope the Royal Academy will not 
be satisfied to depend on the justice of their cause 
and therefore neglect the proper means of meeting 
their opponents. ‘These opponents are active, 
energetic, and prompt to avail themselves of every 
mode to prejudice the academy. If the academi- 
cians are indifferent or apathetic, they may be 
assured of sustaining some irreparable iniury. T 

F jury. The 
mere demand for accounts of receipts and expen- 
diture,” of the number of visits to the gallery, and 
so forth, is but a first step to more serious attacks 
upon their privileges. We have'no doubt that such 
accounts would be rendered, without a moment's 
hesitation, if there were an assurance that the in- 

west would end there. We conscientiously believe 

Lif they were produced, they would go far to 
Confuse the enemies of the body; but the act 
Would be taken and used 9s a precedent, become 





a pretext for more “‘ inquiry,” and the result 
would be a warfare to terminate only with 
the extinction of all privileges of the Royal 

cademy. , 
heal we desire to impress upon the resident 
and the council the absolute necessity of putting 
various Members of Parliament 1n possession of 
the true facts of their case ; the Report does not say 
if their petition be printed ; it ought to be. 

We shail look with much anxiety to the result 
of the debate on the 23d. We are deeply inte- 
rested in it,—not because we care a rush about the 
academy or its charter, but because we know that 
upon maintaining its high position and character, 
rest our hopes of improving the arts of Great 
Britain, and of extending their influence over 
the kingdom. ‘The position we take — and 
are prepared to defend—is this;—10 PREJUDICE 
ano rxnjure THe Royat Acapemy IS TO PREJU- 
pick aNp injure THE Five Ants or Great 
Britary. 





LINES 
ON A LANDSCAPE FROM NATURE BY GASPAR POUSSIW 


Such the lone spot which Nature had implanted ; 
A sunny spot, encircled by a wild 
Rough crag, and rising pinnacle enchanted ; 
Flood, flower, and field, where’er the sunbeam 
smil’d, 
All seemed by some unearthly silence haunted ; 
A mystic paradise, a dim retreat— 
Where solitude had reared an Ebon throne 
Of solemn shadows in that forest lone, 
Beyond the echoes of intruding feet. 
Yet not alone, for there the hermit wandering 
Through the cool shadows of its mossy boughs, 
Bends o’er his missal, or is mutely pondering— 
As morning welcomes him to early vows ; 
And there the waves of an impetuous river, 
Rolled through the woods and sparkled as they 
ran— 
Low dreamy music, sweet, perhaps, as ever 
Was listened to by solitary man, 
Rose from the gurgling waters of that river, 
(So subtle genius had matured the plan, ) 
‘That pictured elements of earth and sky, 
liad all the stamp of Truth upon the eye. 


H. W. Crone. 


THE GENIUS OF FLAXMAN. 

Tue subject is not to be approached without a de 
gree of veneration bordering upon awe. ‘The name 
is one of the leading glories of our nation; it is 
ever associated with the sublime and beautiful in 
art; it preserves from the depressing and impo- 
verishing humility which sustains mediocrity by 
harping upon insurmountable difficulties in the 
way to excellence , it convinces of what may be 
done by exhibiting what has been done. The ex- 
ample of the admirable master is even of rarer 
value than bis estimable precepts. His life is a 
practical lesson on the achievement of fame—sti- 
mulates to a laudable ambition ; guiding, control- 
ling, and encouraging all who would follow so 
noble and honourable a career. His character as 
a man was in keeping with his style as an artist— 
at once simple and grand. All who knew him 
bear testimony to the gentleness of his nature, the 
purity of his heart, the high and upright qualities 
of his mind, no less than to the grace, and vigour, 

and primitive grandeur of his genius. He died in 
December 1826, having entered the seventy- second 
year of his age. His loss was “ deep and irrepa- 
rable to art, to his country, and to Europe !” “i 

It is our good fortune to have seen him once 

and but once. fis frame was weak, in pro rtion 
as his mind was strong. He was short, and some- 
what deformed ; but the power of his mighty intel- 
lect was developed in one of the finest counte- 
nances it has ever been our lot to examine, His 
portrait, when in comparative youth, is now before 





us. Its prominent characteristics were unct 
ra eristic hanged 
by age. ‘The delicately chiselled features are full 






of energy of purpose. The broad and 

head m4 ova thee bald. The pote odo by 
lower, as we have seen them in many mea 
large minds ; they do not betoken 
derous thought, bat rather those gentler and si: 
limer influences—that humble but couscious y 
which he has himself givett to Ulysses. His mouth 
is singularly firm ; the compressed lips are full of 
eloquence. Whether he was eloquent or not we 
cannot say, but assuredly the fountain of e 

was fresh and fertile in his soul. The a 
waving of his hair—the round chin, upon the suf. 
ficient weight of which so much of chatactet de 
pends—the sunken cheeks, pale with “ the cast of 
thought ’’—the whole countenance, indéed, is 
that which we may imagine of such a man; é& 
happy a blending of grace with strength, sim. 
plicity with dignity, and withal a gentleness aad 
suavity—always the characteristic Eres genius, 

Mr Bohn has sent us the works of this “ diving 
old man.”* ‘The publisher has our ve 
thanks. He has afforded us a treat such as itis 
very rarely our privilege to enjoy, and has given usa 
sure and solid foundation upon which to builda 
pure taste. We may refer to them as u 
guides in teaching us to comprehend and 
ciate true excellence in art, perfect vigour in con 
ception, exquisite grace in design, and incom 
rable power in so “ fixing” the creations of 
mind, that others may resort to them as models 
which cannot misdirect or mislead. 

This glorious collection has long been estimated, 

indeed, by the artist; but it is comparatively un. 
known to “ the world at large,” and even to those 
to whom art is a luxury, though not a profession, 
We shall do good service to * the cause” if we 
can offer such remarks as will extend their circula- 
tion. Opportunities of inspecting that which is 
excellent are sure introductions to the achievement 
of excellence ; while, on the othet hand, a frequent 
examination of inferior objects is certain to 
duce a proportionate inferiority. For the artist, 
then, who is to practise, and the connoisseur who 
is,to encourage, art, it is, above all things, essential 
that we procure a direction as to where such sti- 
dies may be found as shall establish that which is 
good and true, and Jessen or destroy that which is 
meretricious and bad. These ‘ Works of Flaxman’ 
are, beyond question, the publications of our 
to be most safely and most strongly recom 
to those who would form, cultivate, or strengthen 
a taste for the Fine Arts, either as a profession or 
a source of intellectual enjoyment. 
_ Our readers must accept these remarks as the 
introduction to a longer and more elaborate essay 
on the genius of this great man. We shall endea- 
vour to prepare it for them. We bring to the task 
the profoundest veneration for his mind, and the 
highest admiration of the works he has executed ;— 
the requisite power to estimate both, we hope to 
derive from a close study of the five volumes now 
before us. 

We merely add that as Mr Bohn has so greatly 
reduced the prices of Flaxman’s works, it will be 
unpardonable in any artist, whose exchequer is not 
very low, to be without them; the remark 
equally apply to all persons who love the arts, and 
desire to vbtain a true, refined, and beneficial 
acquaintance with them, 





* ‘ Flaxman’s Compositions from Homer's I liad and 
Odyssey” A series of Seventy five beautiful O 
engraved under Flaxman’s inspection, by Piroli 
and Blake. 2 vols. oblong folio, published at bl. 58.— 
Reduced to 2¢. 103. Or either work at 14.58 

*Flaxman’s Compositions from the Tragedies d 
Hachybea,’ 4. series of Tuinydx beautiful Pl 
engraved under jaxman’s in ’ 

Moses, and Howard. Oblong "Riis, published 
2. 12s. 6d.— Reduced to 1. 5s. , 

‘ Flaxman’s Compositions from the works of Hesiod. 
A series of Thirty-seven beautiful Outlines, engraved 
under Flaxman’s inspvetion, by Blake. Oblong folio, 
Published at 2¢. 12s. 6d.—Reduced to 14. 58. j 

‘Flaxman’s Compositions of the Acts of Mercy: 4 
series of Eight beautiful Desigus, in the manner 
Ancient Sculpture, admirably engraved in aquatints 










in exact imitation of the nal Drawings, by F 
wis. Oblong folio, pub at 24. 2sReauced ® 
8. 
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PICTURES IN THE HALL OF THE 
GOLDSMITH’S COMPANY. 


Tuts structure, the most magnificent belonging to 
any guild in London, does not contain many 
paintings ; those, however, which it does possess, 
are of considerable merit, and are all well worthy 
of inspection, they are mostly portraits, E 

The oldest picture in the collection is one in the 
drawing-room, on the left of the door as you enter ; 
it is a portraiture of ‘Sir Martin Bowes,’ who was 
Master of the Company and Lord Mayor in 1545, 
by Holbein, and in the best style of that early 
master ; there is no stiffness or attempt at effect in 
the position of the figure, the countenance is hand- 
some and smiling, he is seated at a table, one hand 
uplifted, in which he holds his gloves, and the 
other partly touches a splendid cup and cover of 
gold, the possession of which appears to give him 
pleasure, probably not so much on account of the 
beauty or value of the ornament as of the manner 
by which it came into his possession, his ambition 
being gratified to know that he had risen by his 
industry to the chief office among his fellow citi- 
zens, and that it should have been his destiny to 
have held it on the coronation day of good Queen 
Bess, and that this cup, which he had received as 
his fee as performing the office of chief butler at 
the banquet, in the city’s right, enabled him to 
hand down to posterity his name in conjunction 
with so august a ceremony, by presenting it asa 
gift to the company to which he belonged, in whose 

ssession it still remains, and on days of ceremony 
is produced. On the picture is this inscription :— 
‘ Effigi Martinii Bowes, equites aurati, wtat. sua. 
66. Anno Dom. 1566.’ On the other side of the 
same apartment is a beautifully executed portrait 
of ‘Sir Hugh Middleton,’ by Vansomer; he was 
the son of Richard Middleton, who was governor 
of Denbigh Castle in the reigns of Edward VI 
and Elizabeth, and settled in London as a gold- 
smith. After an attempt made to supply the 
city with water, out of Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire, had been given up in despair, this enter- 
prising man undertook it, and, although ruined by 
the speculation, finally succeeded on Michaelmas- 
day, 1613; he afterwards, through necessity, be- 
camé an engineer, and in 1622 was created a 
baronet, and died in the following year. The face 
is handsome, the forehead hiyh, the hair thin and 
dark, the eyes are small but animated, the come 
plexion fair and fresh ; the dress is of black velvet, 
with the falling ruff of James the Ist, the gold 
buttons and the chain, to which is attached a jewel, 
having a portrait of that monarch, are beautifully 
and most minutely executed ; the beard is short and 
grey, the moustache small, the right hand rests on 
a shell placed on a rock; on the upper part of the 
— are his arms, with the motto, ‘ Virtus 

alma,” and on the lower part is written, ‘‘ Fontes 
Fodince :”” the whole is in the first state of preserva- 
tion, it bas been several times engraved. Opposite 
to this is a picture of ‘Sir Thomas Vyner, kt. and 
bart.’ The date on itis 1666, in which year he was 
master of the company ; it is by Vandyke, and is 
finely painted; the countenance is grave and se- 
vere, the moustache small, and there is a small 
tuft on the under lip, the hands are most beauti- 
fully executed, on the head is a black skull-cap, 
and over the shoulder a chain with a splendid jewel, 
the gown scarlet furred ; it has beea engraved in 
Peunant’s London. 

Over the chimney-piece is a large painting by 
Julio Romano, which represents a legend in the 
life of St Dunstan, the patron of the goldsmiths ; 
on one side is the furnace for assay of yold, and in 
the back ground a gallows is seen, on which hang 
two criminals detected in tampering with the coin, 
in the distance is a figure of the saint, who has 
seized the devil by the nose with a pair of red-hot 
tongs, for attempting to steal the coin; the punish- 
ment is generally supposed to have been inflicted 
on account of another of his tricks, but the true le- 
gend is as follows :_“*St Dunstan was puffing and 
blowing over a large fire, refining and trying the 
gold preparatory to a coinage, for he was a most 
skilful metallurgist, his sable majesty, who looked 


— 








on him with an evil and envious eye, determined 
to try his integrity, and being acquainted with the 
susceptible heart of the saint, assumed, as the most 
likely way- to-effert his purpose, the shape of a 
blooming and sprightly damsel ; fortunate it is for 
virtue that vice cannot in any form be completely 
in disguise ; the holy man, whose temptations of a 
like nature had been frequent, distrusting the 
weakness of his nature, invariably withdrew his 
eyes from contemplating the face of beauty, and 
cast them downwards to the feet, this custom had 
made him a good judge of female understanding ; 
he spied the brazen hoof—‘ Ah, ah!’ quoth he, 
‘astutus astu non capitur,’ and grasping the red hot 
tongs, which by chance were in the fire, dexterous] 
applied them to the Satanic nose, in vain he roared, 
and tugged to extricate himself, mad with the pain 
the demon mounted in the air, nor was it till this 
member, which was entirely composed of brim- 
stone became by the heat dissolved, that he suc- 
ceding, though in sorry condition, in extricating 
himself from the saintly gripe. In the front of 
the picture the same saint nearly the size of life, 
richly apparelled in a golden cope and pall, is 
returning thanks for his escape, while above the 
Virgin mother, and Angels are watching over him. 
The figures are well designed and the distances 
well preserved, the colouring is good. The last 
picture in this room is of Sir Charles Hosier, who 
was master of the company, it is by Crofts, and is 
dated 1750. In the great dining hall, is a whole 
length portrait of the Queen Dowager, it is finely 
= and the likeness most excellent, it is 

y Sir Martin Shee. Adjoining to it is one 
of his late Majesty, he is represented in a naval 
uniform, the expression of the countenance has 
been most happily caught, the artist is Morton, 
it has been engraved, ‘There is also a full length 
of George III, by Thompson, of Edinburgh, it is 
a happy likeness and a well painted picture. In 
the council chamber, is a large painting by Hud- 
son, which bears the date 1752, this is a masterly 
performance; seated at a table covered with 
glasses, fruit Xc., are six figures the size of life, 
that at the head is Sir T. Blachford, Lord Mayor 
in 1750; the next Mr Wm. Brown, who filled the 
same office in 1747 ; then Sir H. Marshall, who fil- 
led the same office in 1745 ; Robert are and Ed- 
ward Ironsides, 1752-3 ; and Sir Thomas Rowland, 
who also filled thecivic chairin 1754. They were all 
among the wealthiest men of the day, and were the 
first who came forward in the eventful year 1745, 
to support the government of George II. They 
are all portraits, some good story seems to have 
been just told by the chairman, whose hand is ex- 
tended, and whois speaking ; the different degrees 
in which the point of the narration is seen by the 
company is well shown, from the manner in which 
the risible muscles of the several auditors are put 
in motion; in the front of the picture is the figure 
of the old butler, John Ansell, who, as an excuse 
for remaining in the room, is carefully polishing a 
glass, and whose evident respect for the great per- 
sonages he is attending, prevents any visible smile 
to appear on his countenance, though he seems to 
enjoy an inward chuckle at the president's wit, 
This picture deserves to be admired because it pos- 
sesses that principal requisite of painting an adhe- 
rence to the reality of nature, the action of all the 
figures are in accordance with it, the features of 
each face are in keeping with the passion expressed, 
there is not in this picture, what we have often 
seen, a laughing eye, and-a sombre mouth, the 
attitude of each accords with the age of the per- 
son represented, the youngest in company are 
drawn in motion; the older are more erect and 
commanding, the truth and harmony of the whole 
is preserved. Both the design and execution are 
excellent ; it has been engraved. In the refreshment 
room is a portrait by Sir William Beechy, of 
Thomas Lane, Esq., who was clerk of the com- 
pany in 1814, and thirty-six years one of the 
Court of Assistants. The limits of this notice 
will not at present permit us to give an account of 
the busts and statues contained within this mag- 
nificent edifice. 


THE SCOTTISH SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTION 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 

To the Editor of “ The Art Union.” 
Six,—As you have presented the friends of the Fine 
Arts in London with a short account of what has lately 
been doing at a with respect to the encou- 
ragement of artists, I take the reg? of drawiag your 
attention to certain points in the nburgh por Bom 
which I fear will speedily prove most disastrous to the 
a are held in view. 
encou' rates of pal ti ra pe ny - me Gon 

ragement o in' an rs - 
tish is—one a a tone and cha- 
racter, io which the choice of res for prizeholders 
is the business of a committee of the subscribers; the 
other democratic, or com more generally of the 
middle class in society, in which each winner of a 
ze has the o— ¢ own wry 
ave been won ly su in enlisting a 
body of subscribers and in exciting considerable 
attention to the pictorial art. Neither, you to 
remark, has any direct conaexion with aehibteeee of 
res, There are two annual exhibitions—that of 
the Royal Scottish a and that of the Edin- 
burgh Society of Arts, but with these, as I say, the two 
associations for promotion of the fine arte have ry 
todo. The aristocratic society, however, which I have 
first alluded to, makes it a rule to buy pictures only 
out of the Royal Scottish Academy exhibition, coa- 
sidering the other exhibition as below its notice; 
while the democratic society leaves its members to 
choose pictures from any public exhibition in Edin- 
burgh. Thus, there is a marked illiberality on the 
part of the aristocratic society which has created 
general distrust, and which, united with another feature 
in its constitution, will, I have po doubt, injure its 
usefulness, I here allude to the a ntment of the 
committee which has to choose the pictures, Certain 
men are named and sanctioned as members of com- 
mittee who have little save title or professional rank to 
recommend them, and hence the ice of pictures is 
often quite pre » and at all events dlapleating 
to many of the prizeholders. Instead of buyin 
rate or first clases pictures, and so stimulating painters 
to attain eminence in their profession, and cultivating 
a taste for a high style ys delineation, the 
plan seems to be followed of baying a host of second 
and third rate pictures, leaving the best to be purchased 
by private individuals, or to hang on the hands of the 
artists, As an example of this, | need only allude to 
the picture of the ‘Slave Market of Constantinople,’ 
by Mr Allan, a work which the committee had the 
meanness to offer to purchase at something like two- 
thirds of its price, and left to be bought by the more 
liberal hand of a private individual, a printseller, in 
Edioburgh. Besides thus depressing a first class style 
of art in favour of what is often of au exceedingly poor 
ures 


character, the committee chooses and pict; 
which are either displeasing from their su or from 
their size, and hence it is no uncommon thing for the 


prizeholder to wish to get quit of his prize at the half 
of its marked value. 

The democratic society, by leaving the choice of pic. 
tures to the prizcholders themselves, avoida some of 
these blunders, and is gaining daily in public estima. 
tion. Yet, to speak candidly, I do not believe that it, 
any more than the other, will do essentiat service to the 
art, unless a new - be otanet The same 
glaring error is commit of fritte away a large 

rtion of the funds io petty prizes of 5é. and lol 
Cconlastion of which cannot be of the emailest 
benefit to art. To meet the factitious demand for the 
low priced pictures, every lad who can handle a brush 
paints at his leisure one or more pictures which he 
enters as worth 5/ or 10d, and these, as a matter of 
necessity, gpod, bad,or ind:fferent, must be selected by 
the bolders of the smali prizes. As a number of our 
Scottish artists have a prodigious idea of their own 
merits, many pictures marked as high as 20é. or 30/., 
are open to a similar objection —that is, of being daubs 
made up for the market. On a late occasion | was the 
fortunate holder of a 5/. prize® and being compelled to 
take something for the money, I ch of 
picture which was dear at the guinea that 
my subscri , and which | con as 
unworthy of being bung up in a room. 

The co uence ariving from these circumstances 
is, that there is at present among us a rapid increase 
of painters, not a tenth part of whom will permanently 
be able to gain a subsistence as artists. If the object 
had been to degrade instead of elevate a 
effectual plan could not well have been I 
sr trust, for the sake of British art, the 

ions of the growth of mediocre painters, 
ations grow 
whether through medium of committees, or of 
individuals. Flevations of the amounts of prizes, how- 
ever, will fail as a remedy, unless a free competition be 
permitted (1 speak of Scotiand particularly) ia works 
of art from all of the world ; for unless our artists, 
like our manufacturers, be stimulated by rivalry, and 
instructed by example, they have little chance of tising 

tastes and prejudices. 
~—. trusting that these random hints may be of 
some little use in working out the objects which all 
lovers of the Fioe Arts have at heart. 


I am, Sir, yours, &, 
London, July 6, 1839, Witiiam Cuausens, 
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PAINTINGS, “NEAT AS IMPORTED.” | 
We have heretofore had occasion to remark that, 
while out eminent artists—with a few unaccountable | 
exceptions—find it sufficiently easy to dispose | 
of the productions of their industry and genius, | 
inters of minor excellence have their works too 
requently returned from the Exhibitions to which | 
they have been sent, and are compelled to toil for 
years through a course of labour, * unpatronized 
at least, if not unappreciated. In Great Britain, 
art has not yet become a luxury of the middle | 
classes ; the principal, if not the only, purchasers, | 
of pictures have been persons whose natural tastes 
are educated ; and although the spread of know- 
ledge, of late years, has been wide and general, the 
spirit of the age seems to adhere more closely to 


matters of fact than to derive enjoyment and in- | 


struction from sources of intellectual refinement, 
out of which alone true greatness can arise. The 
evil is, however, daily on the decrease ; already 
many of our wealthy traders are among the most 
liberal encouragers of the Arts; and there can be 
no doubt that, within a very short period, the 


will be fer more enlarged and effective; that a 
more universal desire to obtain works of art will 
prevail; and that of the tens of thousands who 
annually visit our exhibitions a considerable pro- 
portion will act upon the wish to possess the 
objects they admire aod appreciate. Io produce 
this desirable end, it is only necessary to cultivate 


| to direct it into a laudable channel is the prime duty 


taste ; there is ample wealth in Great Britain to 
support and extend its high reputation in the arts; 


of those who must be considered as guiding = 
opinion, and it would be strange indeed if the 
Press had failed in directing attention to that upon 
which it so largely and so continually comments. 
Whatever objections may be urged against sca 
paper criticisms—too often issued in a tone o 





ignorant pretension and qovageat eonteanl-—-eme 
can be no question that the intention ts to exten 

the influence of art and the success of its profes- 
sors. It is tous, therefore, indisputable, that withio 
the last 20 years—since peace has induced the 


| cultivation of the arts of peace—a wider and more 


general anxiety to become possessors of pictures 
has been continually gaining ground; and we 
take it to be certain that, ere long, few houses in 
which are to be found the means of procuring 
rational enjoyment and intellectual gratification, 
will be without the ornament of works of art. 
We know that in striving to forward a more abun- | 


dant produce, we shall be at issue with many 
|—who contend that true art will deteriorate in | 
principle, upon which they depend for existence, | 


proportion to the increasing demand for it; aod 
that the class of “cheap pictures” contribute to | 
impair and not promote its veritable purpose. | 
We look upon art, however, as one mode—and a | 
very primary one—of producing that mental and 
consequently, moral improvement, which is the 
true foundation of all that is great and good ; and 
argue that those who place its productions within 


the reach of the middle classes of a nation 
contribute to advance their best interests ; to assigt, 
therefore in accomplishing so beneficial a purpose 
is a leading duty of the public press, 

For some time we have been at a loss to cop. 
ceive how it was that, with the growing ability to 
appreciate, there has not been a proportionate de, 
mand for, works of art, such as we have referred to, 
And we, at length, trace the evil, or at least much 
of it, to the fact, that every 7a brings us boat. 
loads of pictures from abroad, which are di 
of at public auctions, and scattered through the 
country to occupy places which, though they badly 
fill, they do fill, to the exclusion of the productions 
of British artists. We were induced to inquire 
into the subject, in consequence of finding that a 
friend of ours who had recently furnished a house, 
had covered the walls of his dining-room with 
half of a score of wretched Dutch daubs, for which 
he had paid to a dealer fully as large a sum as 
would have enabled him to procure as many good 
and authentic paintings by the artists of his own 
country. We confess we had no notion of the 
extent to which such a system has been carried; 
that the pictures annually imported into and sold 
in England, from various parts of the continent, 
at least equal in number those produced by our 
painters during the year. Perhaps, the following 
document will amaze our readers as much as it has 
startled us. We have obtained it from the most 
authentic source; and its accuracy may be fully 
and entirely relied upon. 


Aw Account of the Numpen of Picrunes from Iraty, Hontaxp, Beroivm, and Germany, charged with Duty in each of the last Six Years, 


1833, 


Number Amount 
charged 
with of 
Duty. 


Duty paid. 


gS. & @. 
452 2 4 1 


516 9 1 2 
583 18 10 1 
298 13 9 1 


From 
Italy ° 
HoMand o-~@ - 
Belgium °° © « e 
Germany - + + - 


| Number 
| charged 
with 
Duty. 


,237 274 3:10 846 145 10 3 747 


with the Amount of Duty paid thereon. 





1831. 1835. 1836. 


Amount Number 
charged 
a with 
Duty. 


Amount Number 
charged 

of with 

Duty. 


Duty paid. Daty paid. 


Amount 


Duty paid. 


1837. 1838. 


Number | Amount 
charged 

of with of 

Duty. 





Amount 


charged of 


with 
Duty paid. Daty paid. 





s. «.@ g. a & £. 
656 | 485 12 10 


569 667 19 3) 


2,261 | 687 11 8 
2,489 547 1:10 
1895 495 3 5 


3,550 
2891 


607 461 18 0 3,233 


1,225 8 6 
639 15 0 
804 5 11 
wlll 5 816 


s. d. 8. 8 
2,915 889 1 


1,544 338 10 1,661 
1,362 413 15 1,574 
| 200 6 561 





£. 8. a. 
862 14 9 


47 5 0 
| 413 6 9 


115 18 5 


2,688 











Total from the above | 
Countries - - 


1851 4 0 7,459 


1,889 13 11 7,591 1875 7 2 10,421 


2,831 010 


1,841 13 
' 


6,637 6,484 1,819 41 











We did not consider it necessary to procure re- 
turns of the number of pictures imported from 
France and the other nations of the continent ; but 
if we add to the above only a comparatively small 
amount of import, we shall arrive at the conclu- 
sion that every year brings into England 8,000 
pictures, to be sold and distributed ; and which, 
unquestionably, are sold and distributed. Now 
it is assumed, as matter of course, that of these 
8,000, there may be 200 true pictures, which 
bring large prices, and find their way into the col- 
lections of connoisseurs ; the remaining 7,800 are 
miserable copies, desired only by persons who 
seek to furnish their walls, and are for the present 
content to supply 4 want upon easy terms, They | 
are chiefly the produce of Flemish youths, copies | 
from old masters, painted by direction of their | 
tutors, and disposed of by these tutors to itinerant | 
dealers, for little more than the cost of the canvas 
—which by the way is not subjected to a tax, as | 
it is with us.* They are then fitted into ungainly | 
aad ungraceful frames—-the older the better, or, if | 
new, made to seem old—and shipped off to Eng- 
land—the worthy Hollanders considering them | 
good enough for us. The duty paid at the Custom | 
House is merely nominal—one shilling for each | 
icture, and one shilling per square foot of canvas. 
f, therefore, the * Cuyps,' ‘da Hiooges' and* Ruys- 
* It is not generally known that prepared canvas | 


must be stamped ; that « tax is, of course, paid for | 


such stamp into the office at Somerset House; and | 
that, aleo of course, the art'st is charged with it. The 
Chancellor of the Fachequer might consider this 


matter, at least, in arranging his budget, 


| nations concerning the tricks of a trade, notorious 


| Our tastes. 


daels’ including the frames, bring five or six gui- 
neas each, the speculator has made a_ profitable 
harvest, and prepares for another trip. Perhaps 
he goes to Italy, where studious lads are in abun- 
dauce; and brings over a cargo of ‘ Raphaels,’ 
*Canalettis’ and ‘ Titians’ upon which to exercise 
the eloquence of some famous auctioneer. The 
business of preparation is easily learned—the pro- 
cess of making them aged is the work of a day ;— 
but this is a topic requiring more space than we | 
can at present afford it; we may hereafter take 
occasion to illustrate this article, by some expla- 


for resorting to them. 

It is clear, then, that these 7,800 pictures dis- 
place a proportionate number of works by our own | 
artists. The evil demands a remedy, A very 
simple one is at hand. Let a large, and not a 
nominal, duty be levied upon all works entering 
England, except such as are produced by our own | 
artists abroad ; pictures of a genuine character, | 
and of a high value, will not be prejudiced by it; 
it cannot add so materially to the cost of a true , 
picture, as to prevent its transmission hither for 
sale; but it would altogether exclude from the | 
market the miserable daubs which are sent to this | 


country to pick our pockets, and, worse, to pervert | 


_ The several duties on pictures imported into the | 
United Kingdom were consolidated by the Act | 
59 Geo. 3, cap, 52 (1819) viz. :— 

Pictures under two feet fquare,each£3 8 0 | 
Over two and under four feet Square 616 0 | 
Over four teet square. .....1040 





These duties remained in force until the year 
1826, when, in consequence of strong representa- 
tions to Government that such heavy taxation was 


| prejudicial to the fine arts, by excluding the in-flow 


of valuable and original works for the purpose of 
improving the style of our students, the uties were 
altered in the manner we have explained, viz. :— 
Pictures, each. . . 2 0 0 0 o Sh 
And, farther, the square foot . . Is. 
By asubsequent Act, 9 Geo. 4, cap. 76 (1828), 
there was a modification of the above existing 


| duties, forthe purpose, we presume, of relieving the 


importers of large pictures, such as dioramas | 
other paintings intended for public exhibition. 
They are rated thus :— 
Pictures being 200 feet square or upwards, each £10. 
In thus reducing the duties from almost a pros 


| hibitory to a nominal charge upon each, Govern- 


ment could not have contemplated the mischief 
that has resulted from the change—an influx 
worthless and injurious copies; which, 
preventing sales of works by our own artists, cane 
not but have impaired the public taste. 

Under these circumstances, then, we call upon 
the Royal Academy, as the appointed guardians of 
British Art, or some few influential men of that 
body, to take up the matter, and make out such @ 
case as will induce the Board of Trade, or 
Lords of the T reasury to reconsider the subject. 
In petitioning either of these boards, it will be ad- 
viseable that the prayer should be definite ; that's 
to propose a specific duty instead of the rates now 
in force. We should not recommend the proposi« 
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tion of a large or prohibitory duty ; because such 
a proposal would be uncongenial with the spirit in 
which the duties of customs are now levied, and 
would, consequently, be deemed objectionable. 
There are, unquestionably, duties still levied, not 
for fiscal objects, but for the protection of certain 
classes; but these are the remains of former times 
and feelings, when protection might be deemed the 
rule, and unrestricted trade the exception. The 
scale of custom duties may generally be assumed 
as about 20 per cent. ad valorem on manufactured 
articles ; and the sum chargeable on such goods as 
are not enumerated in the table of duties (i.e. not 
specifically charged with duty), is 20 per cent. on 
the value. 

But, inasmuch as no friend to, or professor of, 
the Fine Arts, would desire to exclude from admis- 
sion into England the works of the great masters, 
—the value of which is frequently very large—the 
proposal of an ad valorem duty may not be desira- 
ble; and the matter may be more simplified by the 
adoption of a tax midway between that which was 
levied by the 59 Geo. 3, and the existing one, 
established by the 7 Geo. 4; the only object being 
to prevent the entrance into this country of bad and 
cheap productions. We apprehend that a duty of 
ten shillings upon each picture, and ten shillings 
further the square foot, would accomplish all 
we desire; sure we are the amount that would 
then be demanded at the custom house would, in 
nine cases out of ten, exceed the original cost of 
the picture. Thus, the very wretched daubs would 
remain at home, and we should receive only those 
that had merit sufficient to justify the expectation 
of reasonable prices. 

To this extent we may fairly ask relief; —and, 
we have no doubt, shall, if the case be properly 
and energetically represented, obtain it. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Tne state of the Fine Arts in Ireland is lamentable 
to a degree. Inno part of Europe are they ina 
condition so depressed ; much of the evil may, no 
doubt, be traced to the system of political agitation 
of which that country has been so long the victim. 
Very few indeed have been the efforts to introduce, 
there, any real and practical improvements ; the 
gentry are, for the most part,occupied in discussing 
topics of a party nature, and matters which might 
really benefit the community—rich and poor—are 
altogether left without consideration. Unhappily, 
the misery is not of recent growth. The means by 
which civilization is obtained elsewhere, are com- 
pletely neglected ; the Fine Arts occupy no portion 
of the thoughts or attention of the higher class ; and 
the lower orders have scarcely a conception of what 
they mean. Ina former Number, we gave the pro- 
ceedings of a society formed in Dublin, with a view to 
their encouragement; we have not heard if they have 
been followed up by any thing like energy; but 
sadly do we fear that little good will result from 
the effort ; and that Ireland will still have to bear 
the reproach of being the only country in Europe 
where the arts are treated with indifference if not 
contempt. These remarks result from the commu- 
nication of a fact which has reached us. ‘‘The 
Royal Hibernian Academy” will have no exhibi- 
tion this year. The cause assigned by them for 
closing their doors, is the total want of patronage 
they have hitherto received ; the attendance of visi- 
tors has been very trifling ; and from the signing of 
the Charter, up. to the present day, but two pictures 
—two small and insignificant drawings— have been 
sold from the walls. It is true that many of its 
wealthy nobility and gentry are absentees, but 
thousands of rich landlords and merchants ‘‘ dwell 
in the land ;” the mischief is not to be traced alto- 
gether, or even to a large extent, to the system of 
absenteeism, but to a lack of taste, patriotic feeling, 
and liberality on the part of the Irish gentry. 
Would that we could stir up a better spirit among 
them ; we call on the press generally to aid us in 
the attempt, It is mournful in the extreme, to find 








a country so abundant in talent, so thoroughly neg- 
lected by those from whom alone it can receive any 
real benefit. ‘‘ The Art-Union” which, as we have 
intimated, has just been formed in Dublin, is thus 
established at the very moment when there are no 
pictures to-be seen— when the Academy has found 
it necessary to shut the door of their exhibition 
room ; and itis, therefore, to be expected, as matter 
of course, that no stimulus can be given to the 
resolutions of the society; the public at large will 
not respond to its call, when no collection of pic- 
tures can be found to select from. If the Art- 
Union is really in earnest, it will at once remedy 
these grievous defects, and proceed to summon the 
artists of the country to combine and arrange some 
mode of showing their works. It is mest unfortu- 
nate that the Art-Union should have been esta- 
blished at a period so unpropitious ;—it reminds 
one of the sarcastic epigram of Dean Swift : 
Behold a proof of Irish sense, 
And Irish wit is seen ; 
When all is lost that’s worth defence, 
They build a magazine. 


At the meeting referred to, one of the speakers 
stated that “the Royal Dublin Society” had 
*‘ occasionally made purchases of the works of 
some of our best artists.” Now we have taken the 
trouble to ascertain the extent of the collection in 
the possession of this society ; and unless they have 
pom deposited in some cellar or garret, the fol- 
owing is all the building contains :—a small Aca- 
demy Study by Etty, presented by Major Sirr; 
two or three drawings by Prout ; two or three draw- 
ings by artists whose names are unknown; and a 
large picture from Cymbeline, by Barry. A few 
also they have by Roberts and Barrett, the eminent 
Irish painters, both dead ; but which, if we are 
rightly informed, were not purchases but donations. 
It was a favourite saying of the painter Barry— 
that, ‘‘ Ireland gave me breath, but never would 
have given me bread.” Is it wonderful that all, 
or nearly all, her men of genius should leave their 
country the moment they begin to be appreciated ? 
The Royal Hibernian Academy obtained their 
Charter, we believe, in 1824, and opened their first 
exhibition in 1825. Francis Johnson, Esq., their 
president, built a house, with spacious galleries, 
and presented it to them and their successors, at 
the nominal annual rent of five shillings. There. 
ceipts of the first exhibition was upwards of 10004. ; 
it has, however, gradually decreased, and this 
year, as we have statéd, there is not to be any. 
The Royal Hibernian Academy has its professors, 
none of whom have ever lectured. It consists of 
fourteen academicians and eight associates; the 
names of the greater number of whom are unknown 
in England. The present president is Martin 
Cregan, Esq., who holds high rank as a portrait 
ainter :—George I’etrie, Esq., is secretary ; Thos, 
Tulvany, Esq., professor of perspective ; Hugh 
Fraser, Esq., of painting ; Thos. Kirk, Esq., of 
sculpture, and Papworth, Esq., of architecture. 
Now there must be ‘‘something rotten in the 
state” of this Academy, when twenty-two artists 
cannot form an exhibition with the assistance they 
might, and would, receive from this side of the 
water. We have elsewhere alluded to the dis- 
heartening fact that no sales have been effected at 
their exhibitions ; but this is not enough to justify 
their closing their doors. To open them will cost 
nothing, and if they do not persevere in striving to 
create public taste, they are guilty of combining to 
crush it, We have seen that an attempt to direct 
attention to works of art has been made in Cork ; 
we shall be disappointed if it be not a successful 
one; why should the Irish capital be left without 
an effort of the kind on the part of the chartered 
guardians of art? Let them set earnestly and 
vigorously to the work, and we venture to prophecy 
they will do good to themselves and to their 
country. Apathy in them is positive crime. We 
say that no matter how fallen taste may be, no 
matter what may be the depressing difficulties in 
their way—and we readily admit them—they are 
not justified in holding back until chance or time 
shall remove them. 





— 
CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Exuterrion or rar Roya. Acapemy will 
close on “re 27th of July ; the pictures to be 
removed on the Tuesday and Wednesday following. 

Tur Art-Uniton or Lonvon has published its 
Third Report’ for the year 1838-9. We received it 
too late in the month to enter at any length into its 
details. {t appears that the number of subscribers 
has increased this year from 586 to 1058; and, as 
some of this number subscribe larger sums than a 
guinea, the total amount has been 1234 guineas. 
We have no doubt that next year there will bea 
large increase. The committee have been very 
active; we hope the members will imitate their ex- 
plame. Upon this subject we offer no apology for 
publishing the following letter : — 

Mr Epitor,—You will much oblige me and man 
other raembers of your name-sake the “ Society,” 
you will press‘mpon the attention of its very efficient 
committee the necessity of closing the su ption 
lists, aod distributing the prizes, previous to the com- 
mencement of the exhibition at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere, so that those who gain prizes may have 
the opportunity of purchasing pictures before all the 
best are sold. A friend of mine had the good fortane 
to obtain a prize this present season, but he assured 
me honestly, that he found it so difficult om a pic- 
ture that pleased him, in consequence the fate 
period in the season, at which the allotment took place, 
that he hopes never to gain another prize until some 
alteration in this respect has been made, Do then urge 
the matter, Mr Editor: we are all interested in the 
success of the society, no ove more than yourself, and 
I need not give any other excuse for writing to you 
so pressingly on this head. I am perfectly aware 
that, at the last distribution, Mr Godwin said it was 
their intention ‘o close the lists sooner next year than 
had been done this, but no exact date was mentioned, 
and you and | know well enough that committees 
cannot always be implicitly trusted where time is the 
point in question. Keep them therefore to their work, 
—Lam yours, Mr Editor, PHILOCHROME. 

P.S.—Could not your journal be made the means of 
communication between exhibitors who have pictures 
to sell, and the gainers of prizes? At present there 
is great difficulty, especially at the Academy, in learn- 
ing what pictures approximate in price to the amount 
gained. In many cases the prices can’t be learnt at all. 

Tue Brittsa Insrrrutton.—In our last number? 
we ventured, in the discharge of our duty, to call 
the attention of the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution to the expediency, and, indeed, the necessity, 
of some measure for the advancement of British 
art. Our suggestions have been met in the spirit 
in which they were made ; and we have little doubt 
that we shall, ere long, have to announce a reso- 
lution of the society again to adopt the plan of 
giving premiums. We know of no mode better 
calculated to forward their great object; it 
gives rise to a generous spirit of emulation, and 
incites to the production of works of the higher 
class. We may avail ourselves of this opportunity 
io urge a strong objection against receiving into 
the exhibition of paintings by the old masters, pic- 
tures avowedly sent there for sale. The contribu- 
tors of such find their account in its it is a sort of 


guarantee for their authenticity, and adds con- 


siderably to their value when exposed in the market 
elsewhere. In the present collection several works 
have been sent under these circumstances; and if 
the Directors are not especially cautious, the In- 
stitution will degenerate into a shop for dealing. 
When an evil is once admitted into a system, it is 
very difficult to limitits extent. The arrangement 
works badly in another way. It will prevent 
the noblemen and gentlemen who usually con- 
tribute, from stripping their own walls and in- 
cur the risk of being confounded with mere picture 
dealers. 

Mr Drummonp, A.R.A., is about to dis- 

se, by raffle, of his large painting of ‘ The 

eath of Nelson ;’ the names of subscribers will 
be received by Messrs Welch and Gwynne, of 
24, St James’s street. The artist has been, for 
many years, an industrious and meritorious contri- 
butor to our sources of enjoyment and instruction ; 
and, if younger men have pushed him from his seat, 
we may not lose sight of the fact that this work, 
executed when he was in his vigour, obtained, in 
1826, the first premium at the British Institution, 
although the painter had no fewer than thirty-eight 
competitors. 
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Literature AND THE Five Arts.—At a re- 
cent dinner at the Star and Garter, Richmond, 
commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Literary Fund Society (whereat Mr Tooke, F.R.S., 
was in the chair, and many distinguished authors 

nt), Mr G. P. R. James proposed as a toast, 
ia connexion with the name of Mr Brockedon, 
“ The prosperity of the fine arts.”” Mr James observ- 
ed, that although literature and the arts are not 
identical, they have become mutually dependent,— 
“there has ben a marriage between them, and 
what God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.” The truth of this statement which 
would appear to be obvious to all, is more gene- 
rally felt by literary men than by artists, who 
appear indeed in many cases to hold their help- 
mate in score. Nothing can be more short-sighted 
and unwise. Although hara!y a book is now pub- 
lished, whether ‘in the sheet,” at a penny, or in 
the goodly quarto at two guineas, without the aid 
of the artist to illustrate and decorate, literature 
more than fully returns the assistance she asks. 
It is in her pages that art seeks the choicest con- 
ceptions of the mind, to be embodied ; it is by the 
study of her accumulated treasures that a man 
possessed of genius can best hope to develope it, 
and so to attain to eminence. 

Scnoot or Desioy.—Mr Ewart has given notice 
to the House of Commons of his intention to move, 
that on the vote, in committee of supply, for the 
grant to the School of Design, Somerset House, 
the school be converted into a normal school for 
the training of teachers, or that the grant should be 
divided among different institutions instead of being 
confined to one. We shall content ourselves with 
recording this circumstance, until we have heard 
the honourable member's arguments in support of 
his motion, At present we are not aware of the 
** division” he contemplates ; but we presume, in 
common justice, he means to distribute the 
*« grant’ among the various ‘* schools” throughout 
the kingdom, and imagine in that case there will 
be about five pounds annually for each. It is 
grievous to find persons striving to legislate for the 
arts who know as little about them as the clown 
does of algebra. If Mr Hume is allowed to govern 
the Royal Academy, and Mr Ewart to manage the 
Schools of Design, they will be, no doubt, admi- 
rable institutions for protecting and advancing the 
Fine Arts of Great Britain. These honourable 
gentlemen will supply us with an article next 
month. We shall endeavour to do justice to the 
project and the author of it. 

Scutrtuns.—A part of the ground floor in the 
Imperial Hotel, Covent Garden, is an odd place 
for the sindio of an artist. Such, however, is the 
fact. Signor Bozzoni, a native of Florence, who 
was a pupil of the sculptor Pinelli, of Rome, has 
Occupied that place for the last ten months, in the 
execution of a commission which would be termed 
** large’’ in any part of the world, but especially in 
Engiand. It appears that Constable Maxwell, 
Esq., a gentleman of princely fortune, residing at 
Everingham Park, in Yorkshire, has employed this 
young man to design life-sized statues of the twelve 
Apostles and four martyrs, with eighteen corres- 
ponding bas-reliefs, each illustrative of some im- 
portant event in scriptural history, the whole of 
which are intended for the embellishment of a 
ehurch or chapel built and endowed by that gentle- 
man upon his estate. We have unaffected plea- 
sure in recording this statement, so complimentary 
to the artist ow the one hand, and so honourable to 
Mr Maxwell on the other. It may with justice be said 
of this gentleman, that his liberal conduct amounts 
to a munificent patronage, well worthy of imitation 
by those who have large fortunes at command. 
The artist has already modelled the statues of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, which, with the addition of 
one bas-relief, is the only portion of the commission 
yetexecuted, Enough has been done, however, to 
prove that Mr Bozzoni is a man of genius. His 
bgures are classically pure, free from all affectation 
Or straining after effect, and dignified withal. In 
the treatment of so elevated a subject as that of re 
presenting the persons of inspired men, much diffi, 


culty is necessarily encountered by reason of the 
necessity which exists for depicting each apostle 
with an individual character corresponding with 
the account to be found in the boly writings. So 
far as Mr Bozzoni has gone, he has done well. 
The features of the two Apostles, essentially dif- 
ferent as they are in expression, are nevertheless 
appropriate and exceedingly well executed. The 
countenance of Saint Paul, beaming with eloquence 
and intellect, evidently indicates the determined 
resolution of his mind,—a resolution formed by mi- 
raculous intervention, and to be fully carried out, 
“even unto death,” by miraculous assistance. 
That of Saint Peter, on the contrary, appears to 
belong to a passionless man, whose high calling 
has for ever banished from its expression the 
tumult of earthly joys or griefs. The downward- 
turned sword, which supports the left hand and arm 
of Saint Paul, is well introduced, as indicating the 
cessation of bis early persecution of the Christians ; 
while the right hand of Saint Peter upholds his 
emblematic keys. The draperies of both are un- 
exceptionable, being well studied in their details, 
and harmonizing perfectly with their respective 
attitudes; the principal folds “ fetching” the parts, 
so that the whole contour is gracefully brought out. 
We shall have much pleasure in returning to Mr 
Bozzoni's highly creditable works, when a further 
progress affords us the opportunity. ; 

Ancens.—An interesting exhibition has just 
been opened at Angers, under the patronage of the 
prefect, of all the objects of art of the middle ages, 
which their owners throughout the former province 
of Anjou have been pleased to send for the occa- 
sion. Furniture of all kinds, missals richly illu 
minated, arms, armour, stained glass, and ecclesi- 
astical ornaments, form part of this valuable 
collection, Strangers are flocking into Angers 
from all parts of the west of France to examine and 
study the contents of this exhibition, which is 
placed with much taste in the buildings of the pre- 
fecture. 

New Discovery 1x Ant.—The Paris journals 
give us an account of another ‘wonderful dis- 
covery” in the art of producing engravings; we 
confess, however, we receive such statements with 
caution, Marvels in art are, now-a-days, as 
plenty as blackberries in September. Although it 
is summer, the sun appears to have been asleep ; 
of the wonder-working Daguerrotype, which was 
to send a host of engravers to parish workhouses, 
we have of late heard nothing ; and we fancy, for 
all that was said, they may not be justified in meet- 
ing starvation half-way. There is a chance of 
employment for the burin for a few years to come, 
and possibly the great luminary will permit our 
artists to have food as well as plates. The newest 
invention is that of M. Dopont—*‘a very indus- 
trious printer,” who, in striving to save the expense 
of stereotyping, hit upon an expedient which is 
thus described :—** With the assistance of a parti- 
cular ink he was already enabled to avoid the pre- 
servation of the clichés, which require many mate- 
rials, and much space and money, by means of 
the preservation of a mere printed sheet which 
lithography afterwards reproduced whenever it was 
wanted ; but doubting whether the ink used upon 
that sheet would retain in course of time the same 
properties, he consulted his brother, a very intelli. 
gent lithographer, and the latter found what neither 
ventured toexpect. This new process is applicable 
not only to fresh printed sheets, but likewise to the 
oldest engravings, the oldest books, and, which is 
of far more interest, to Greek, Chinese, and Hebrew 
books. It Consists in two operations. Over the 
page or engraving of which you want a copy you 
lay @ particular composition. It is placed upon 
the lithographic stone and pressed, and the stone 
re-produces, with scrupulous precision, the original 
engraving or book. his impression could not, 
ae serve such as it is. It is itself covered 
Genenh ar preparation, and it may then print 

of copies by the ordinary processes of 
every sort of lithography. Five minutes suffice for 





both operations. The original engraving may be 
restored to the portfolio which has supplied it, for 





cen 
it has not been in the slightest degree injured ; the 
book, thus wholly reprinted, may undergo another 


binding, and honourably resume its place in 

library. This new process admits of a ted 

of seventy-five per cent. upon the expense of 
ing; and as for engraving, that which on 
would have cost 100f., will now cost but Sf! | 
What consequences will not this discov i | 
It threatens the graphic arts—engraving and print. 
ing—with a complete revolution.” 

Parntixc sy Mecuantsm.—To the above we 
must add another wonder :—Well, indeed, the 
French editor ask, ‘‘ what consequences will 
such discoveries produce?” The Foreign M. 
Review informs us that, “an invention, by means 
of which it is possible to multiply, in a mechanical | 
way, oil printings, with all their briiliancy of eo. | 
lours, aol that with a fidelity hitherto unattainable, 
is approaching to perfection at Berlin. The in. 
ventor, Jacobi Leipman, has been led by his studies 
of colouring, and the mixing of colours, to the 
idea on which he has been already engaged ten 
years, till he has recently been enabled to accom. | 
plish the difficult object which he proposed tohim. | 
self.” This altogerher throws into the shat. | 
“the Dean's” project of extracting sun-beams from | 
cucumbers, by which the sage people of Lapua 
were euabled to do without moonshine, 

Tue Netson Tesrimontat.—It has been sug- 
gested that the whole of the ‘* Nelson designs” 
should be drawn to one scale, and published in 
lithography. They would, together, form a very 
interesting volume, and we hope that some enter. 
prizing publisher may be found willing to undertake 
the task. 

Rovat Ixsrrrvre or Barrtsa Arcurrects.=At 
the meetings held by this society since our lastas- 
tice of its proceedings, several very interesting 
papers have been read ; in particular an Essay, by 
the Rev. Richard Burgess, on the form and parts 
of Ancient Christian Temples, commonly called 
Basilicas, and a description of a wooden bridge, 
erected by Mr Barnfather, over the river Ala, if 
Alnwick Park, communicated by his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. Mr Burgess’s papet 
was at once recondite and racy,—elaborately 
learned, yet withal so merry as to keep the meeting 
laughing while they learnt. 

A Course or Lectures on Acoustics has beet | 
commenced by Mr Adams, which promises to bv 
of service. The science of sound is at rit but 
little advanced, especially so far as relates to the 
cons'ruction of buildings intended to receive 
public meetings, or for the performance of misi¢, 
and it is, therefore, highly necessary that the atten 
tion of architects should be directed to the subject. 
Nothing important, however, will be doae until 
series of experiments on a large scale has been pt 
tiently prosecuted by competent hands; and we 
trust before long that the Institute will appoiata 
committee, and appropriate a sum of ey 
purpose. Just at this moment, when the building 
intended for the meetings of Parliament is in pre 
gress, the efficiency of which will depend so 
upon its phonocamptick arrangement, such anit 
terference on the part of the Institute might 
productive of a national advantage, and St 
tisfy those who now say, and justly, that the 
public look for some immediate evidence of is | 
usefulness. 

Ginson, the sculptor, has just executed for Ly 
loni, the famous banker, at Rome, a gtoup @ 
‘Psyche, borne on the shoulders of two sours 
It is, we understand, of surpassing grace js 
beauty, and is remarkable as a new ere 
sculpture, or rather the revival of an old practice. 
The artist has introduced gilding into the m i 
a narrow gold band is placed round the ie 
Psyche, and upon her wings there is much 
same material. It is —— to us ey” 
ingly effective; we can, however, sca f 
ae it to be other than a dangerous departurt 


from true art. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Tar Bartisn Anctenr’s Maxvat; or, the Art of 
Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land ; with some Account of the principal Rivets, 
Lakes, and Trout Streams in the United King- 
dom. By T.C. Hoftann, Esq. Embellished 
with numerous engravings on steel and wood, 
from original pictures and drawings by the 
author. Pablishers, Wuireneap and Co., 76 
Fleet street. 

It is any thing but strange that so many artists 

have been anglers. “The gentle craft” is “ the 

contemplative man’s recreation.” It brings him 
to an intimacy with Nature. Its pursuit is followed 
by the lake and river, beneath the shadows of “ old 
patrician trees,” and beside ‘+ plebeian underwood” 
which skirt the banks of both ; and it -~ be, with 
mighty mountains looking down upon him as he 
sports. fle wanders with the breeze ; enjoyment 
is his companion ; and health is sure to follow in 
his steps. He is learning all the while; noting 
things that afford present pleasure and future pro- 
fit: his sketch book is as near to him as his rod, 

and every change of place supplies him with a 

store of thought. The sun, when he rises and 

when he sets, is familiar to him as the face of a 

dear friend ; every marvel he produces in the clouds 

is seen, considered, and copied ; and after-labour, 
the result of actual observation, is lightened by 
agreeable association. The theme is one upon 
which a book may be written. All artists should 
be anglers ; all, at least, who desire Nature for their 
instructor, whose ambition is to work under her 
influence, and who know themselves to be most 
successful the nearer they copy that which she 
resents to them. Mr Hofland has, as our readers 
now, long maintained the highest reputation as 

an artist. We do not go too far if we say that he 
is indebted for much of his fame to his early love 
of the angler’s craft he has so steadily pursued, 
and of which he is so accomplished a professor. 
His style is purely and essentially English: few 
have excelled him in depicting the exquisite 
scenery of his own country; it it clear that he 
was taught in places such as he so frequently de- 
seribes ; and that he learned from the great teacher 
who never errs. He appears before us in his two- 
fold capacity—with abundant examples of his ge- 
nius and convincing proofs of his skill. His book 
is one of the most exquisite in character, and most 
full in information, it has ever been our lot to 
examine. We have travelled, many a time and 
oft, the paths he has pointed out; not ‘doubly 
armed”—with a sketch book and a fishing rod— 
but using the latter to some purpose, and feeling 
the full delight of that which we may characterize 
by asort of paradox, as Excitement in Repose. It 
has been our “luck,” too, to have angled in his 
company ; to have taken lessons from his expe- 
rience, beside the running stream; to have seen 
him throw a fly with unerring precision; and to 
have triumphed when we have striven to do like- 
wise. We can, therefore, bear testimony to his 
“authority” upon all matters interesting and im- 
portant to the angler : the results of his labours as 
an artist speak for themselves. In his introduc- 
tion he defends the occupation of angling from the 
sneers and sarcasins of those who are, unhappily, 
ignorant of its many sources of rational enjoy- 
meat; quotes the good old authors who have been 
its defenders, and advocates the cause with a de- 
gree of eloquence and elegance of diction that 
would lead us to believe he had practised as much 
with the pen as with the pencil. We quote the 
concluding passage :— 

Walton has very justly styled angling “ the contem- 
plative man’s recreation ;” for the practise of it is, in- 
» eminently calculated to still the stormy passions 
of the breast, and lead to the calm and tranquil plea- 
sures arising from frequent meditation on the beauties 
of Nature. The delightful old author has so skilfully 

his favourite art against the sneers of igno- 

rane and prejudice, that it would be presumptuous in 

me to enlarge on the subject; and I shall therefore be 

comtent to observe, that I believe the art of angling to 

an innocent, entertaining, and healthful pursuit, 

and calculated to be equally useful and amusing to 
men of studious habits and sedentary occupations. 





The book is dedicated to Sir Francis Chantrey, 
a ‘devoted brother of the angle.’ Mr Hofland’s 
leading object, however, has been to produce a 
volume of practical results. He has indulged, 
pethaps too little, in digression; we could have 
patdoned a more frequent departure from his main 
duty te listen to his descriptions, by words, of scenes 
he has commemorated on tiis canvas. The publi- 
cation is, we think, too strictly a “ British Angler’s 
Manual ;” and we regret this the more because of 
the frequent proofs he affords of his ability as an 
author. His facts would not have been impaired 
by calling poetry to their aid. The subject war- 
ranted such an association. No angler, be he tyro 
or proficient, should be without this work : to the 
former it tells all he ought to know ; to the latter 
it points out all the places, most pleasant and pro- 
fitable, throughout the kingdom—for we believe 
that there is hardly a river, stream, or lake of any 
note in Great Britain in which the artist has not 
“ wetted a line.” The whole of the “ tools” he has to 
work with are minutely described ; the various baits 
most desirable in ‘‘ bottom fishing ;” the best flies, 
and how to make them; the habits of the several 
dwellers in the waters, and the surest modes of 
wiling them into his basket; in short, all that 
it can be necessary to know is here explained in a 
manner the most clear and satisfactory. With 
such a guide the learner is sure to progress rapidly ; 
and if Mr Hofland succeed in tempting other 
painters to follow his example and study the gentle 
craft, he will largely contribute to their health, 
enjoyment, and advantage ;—for—we quote the 
amiable and excellent Izaac, in reference to one 
of the most learned men of his age, Sir Henry 
Wotton, who was wont to say,— 

Angling was “an employment for his idle time, 
which was then not idly spent;” for it was, “ after 
tedious study, a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his 
— a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of con- 
tentedness,”’ and that it ets habits of peace and 
patience in those that professed and practised it. 

A word or two in reference to the illustrations : 
they well deserve the highest commendation. The 
paintings are of places—all anglers know them 
well—essentially picturesque ; the prints are, there- 
fore, interesting as copies of some of the more 
striking beauties of Nature ia England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. They have been admirably 
engraved—those on steel by Mr W. R. Smith, and 
those on wood chiefly by Mr Landells. More- 
over, the volume is one of the best productions of 
the press of Messrs Whitehead, and will be a 
valuable acquisition even to those who have never 
looked on a running stream with an eager longing 
to lessen its population. 

And now, let us hasten from that which the wise 
king tells us is “ a weariness to the flesh.” Our 
own glorious river is not far off. Old father 
Thames is always at hand to welcome those to 
whom Scottish lakes and Welsh valleys are but 
pleasant dreams, Our labours for the month are 
closed ; we shall greet the king of rivers, ere an- 
other sun has looked upon him. Our ‘‘idle time 
will not be idly spent.” We shall have Mr Hof- 
land beside us once again—a useful counsellor, a 
profitable guide, and a most agreeable companion , 
and, what is more, we can now have the benefit of 
his company, go when and where we will—an ad- 
vantage that may be enjoyed by others as well as 
by us; for his book—his “* British Angler’s Ma- 
nual” —is accessible to all. 


Exrcy wairten 1x A Country Crunrcu-varp. 
Illustrated by various Artists.—Publisher, Van 
Voorst, 

Tus exquisite volume was 

ago; a second edition has 


ublished a few years 
Been just issued, con- 
taining translations of the famous Elegy into Greek, 


Latin, Italian, German, and French, It is there- 
fore, a literary curiosity. As a curiosity in art it 
is already established in public favour. It con- 
tains thirty-two engravings on wood—each verse 
having an illustration; and affords a striking ex- 
ample of the excellence of which wood-engraving 





is capable in design as well as in execution. The 
volume is edited by John Martin, Esq., the accom- 
plished Secretary to the Artists’ Fund. He was 
enabled to do that which no publisher could have 
done—to induce our leading artists to make draw- 
ings on the wood, which he then placed in the 
hands of our best engravers. We have, therefore, 
in this work, examples of the genius of Mulready, 
Caleott, Constable, Howard, Collins, Hart, C. 
Landseer, Cattermole, &e. &c. Mr Martin has 
thus given a hint which may be followed up. He 
has shown that our t painters can and will 
draw designs for wood-engravers ; that which was 
done from motives of personal friendship, may 
perhaps be performed with a different object; and 
we may yet see a publication undertaken in Eng- 
land which shall throw into shade the very best 
of those that have been sent to us from the Con- 
tinent. Our artists have the example of Cornelius, 
the great painter of Bavaria, who is at this moment 
employed in producing a series of illustrations to 
Shakspere—to whose genius ample justice has 
not yet been accorded in his own country. This 
volume of Gray's Elegy affords wy of what can 
be and what may be, done. The designs are of 
exquisite grace and beauty ; and they are, for the 
most part, admirably engraved, by Thompson, 
Jackson, Landells, Powis, T. Williams, &c. 
With Mr Martin it was an experiment; a trial of 
public taste ; it has answered his expectations ;— 
the marvel is that some means have not yet been 
devised for inducing the more eminent artists of our 
country to assist in a work of a more extended and 
elaborate character. 


Sruptrs anp Exampres or tHe Mopern Scnoor 
or Encuisn Arcurrectunes The Traveriers’ 
Crvs House, by Barry; accompanied by an 
Essay on THe Present Strate or Arcuitectu- 
rat Srupy, by W. H. Leeps, Esq.—Weare, 
Publisher. 

Me Weate has certainly entitled himself to the 

support of the profession, bythe attempt he pro« 

poses to make (and of which this volume is a very 
satisfactory commencement), to place fairly before 
the European public, examples of the modern 
school o English Architecture,—to give, not 
merely comprehensible plans and elevations of 
executed buildings of acknowledged merit, but 
drawings in detail of the various ornaments and 
parts forming the whole. Such a work would have 
the effect not only of changing the opinion still 
entertained of our architectural skill by those of 
our foreign neighbours who, not having recentl 

visited England, draw their conclusions from al- 

most forgotten premises, but would present such a 

mass of new details for the study of the young ar- 

chitect, as could not fail to prove of grest value. 

We therefore earnestly wish that the intention may 

be fully carried out, aad would suggest to the ar- 

chitects whose works may be selected for illustra- 
tion, the expediency of assisting in it to the utmost 
of their power—a suggestion which “= appear 
to some to be almost supererogatory. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Until within these last few 
years, architects were wont to look askant at one 
another and at the public, more, perhaps, than did 
any other set of men, and although the establish- 
ment of the Institute has concurred with other 
circumstances to induce and spread more liberal 
feelings, there are some who think they are acting 
wisely in refusing any interchange of ideas, and in 
preventing, as much as in them lies, the populari- 
sation of their art. They have yet to learn the 
truth of the remark, that, “there is that seattereth 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty :” the 
time, however, is fast coming when this wili be 
universally admitted. Returning to the work 
before us ; we have elsewhere previously urged 
the necessity of improving the public taste, 
as a means of raising the character of arehi- 
tecture amongst us, ps Mr Leeds, in the highly 
interesting and suggestive Essay forming part 
of this volume, has advocated the same views so 
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ably, that we cannot refrain from making a short 
extract from it :=- ; 

“If,” says be,—“ though the if is almost superfluous 
_ a singular deficiency of information at present pre- 
vaile with respect to architecture, all the greater neces: 
sity i« there that it should be remedied ; for it is idle 
to expect that it can thrive steadily and vigorously 
among us, so long as it shall be viewed in the light of 
a purely mechanical art, or little better—one which 
none but these who are professionally trained to it 
cither can or ovgbt to aspire to understand. Before 
they can hope to obtain enlightened patronage from 
oth: rs, architects must first encourage other people to 
luok upon architecture asa liberal pursuit, replete with 
varied interest, and which, so far from being a barren 
study, is one that whendivested of pedantical prejudices, 
and applied to intelligently, tends almo-t more than 
any other to develope and exercise the reasoning facul- 
tics upon abstract questions of taste.” 

The Essay itself is well qualified to effect the 
very desirable end above referred to, namely, to 
induce attention to architectural art, as well on 
the part of the general reader as of the professor, 
and we therefore point it out for attentive conside- 
ration. aad 

Cf the elegant little building erected by Mr 
Barry, for the Travellers’ Club, between the years 
1830 and 1832, at an expense, including the fit- 
tings and furniture, of 29,557/. 16s., and which 
forms the first subject for illustration, it 1s not ne- 
cessary for us to speak, as its merits are well 
known. The engravings comprise two plans, two 
elevations (the I’all Mall front, and the Garden 
front), two sections, three plates of exterior de- 
tails, and one plate of interior details ; and are 
beautifully executed, 





A Batre Account or Awxctryt axn Mopern 
Westminster ; with Observations on the Objects 
and Prospects of the Wesiminster Improvement 
Company. By one of the Architects of the 
Company, London. Sairu and Exper. 

Tur great and advantageous alterations which will 

be made in Westminster, should this Company 

succeed in their objects, and the advance in taste 
which may be expected to result in consequence, 


induce us briefly to point attention to a pamphlet, | 


which has for its chief purpose the furtherance of 
these objects. ‘To substitute well-drained, hand- 
some streets and squares, for the present filthy 
abodes of wretchedness and crime, would, indeed, 
be an achievement worthy of our age. Some ob- 
servations by the author, Mr Bardwell, pointing 
out the expediency of using existing specimens of 
Italian architecture, as exemplars tor the general 
composition and arrangement of domestic buildings, 
and the purer remains of Grecian art, for the de- 
tails and enrichments, are worthy of considera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the desire manifested 
to use stone for the fronts of the houses will be 
carried out. 

Haxp Book ror Stupents or Ant. By J. A. 

Wouerten, Natraci, Publisher. . 


A urrtie volume containing “a description of the 
skeleton and the external muscles of the human 
figure ;’’ designed to teach anatomy to artists, with- 
out a knowledge of which, indeed, there never 
was a great historical painter. ‘This ‘* key’’ is 
neatly * got up,” and will be found very useful to 
all who deire to procure information “upon easy 
terms, both in reference to time and money. 





Tur Suonrs axp Istanns or tue Mepirrerra- 
wean. The illustrations by W. Leen, &e, 
&c. The descriptions by the Rev. G. N. 
Wriour, M.A. Publishers, Fisnen, Jackson, 
and Co, 

Amonc the illustrated works, publishing in monthly 

, this may take a very high station. Mr 

Aitch is an artist of considerable ability,—he has 

studied, if we mistake not, in the school which 

produced Stanfield and Roberts—the theatre. Sir 

Grenville Temple, and Lieut. Ailen have also fur- 

nished several of the drawings; and among the 

engravers are many of the most distinguished skill. 
lhe letterepress is very creditable to the writer; it 
is written in @ pleasant, interesting and comprehen. 
sive style: free from pedantry, full of anecdote, 





a 


with plenty of “scholarship,” and sufficiently “‘at 
length” for the general reader. Altogether the 
production is one of the best of the day—and de- 
serves the extensive circulation which can alone 
repay the publishers for issuing it at a price which 
does not exceed the value of any one of the four 
prints contained in a number. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


——— 


Finpen’s Rovat Gattery or Britisn Art, 
No. 3.—The Painting by Eastiaxe, R.A.,Cot- 
tvs, R.A., Lanpseer, R.A.—The Engravings 
by W. Finpen, E. Fixvey, F. Bacon.—Pub- 
lishers, W. and E. Finpen. 


Tus is a truly national work, and one which we 
trust prospers as it ought to do. It would be a 
shame to the age and country if such a publication 
lacked patronage. The pictures have been judi- 
ciously selected ; they are among the best of our 
best British artists; and although, as they are 
engraved on steel, and cannot be multiplied by 
our ablest engravers, who persevere in their hos- 
tility to the less pliant metal, they are executed in 
a manner by no means unworthy of the eminent 
painters. Messrs Finden have, indeed, large faci- 
lities for the completion of such a task ; they have 
sound judgment and experience; and, although it 
is not assumed that they actually engrave all the 
works that bear their name, they have been fortu- 
nate in obtaining the assistance of artists whose 
abilities they know how most advantageously to 
direct. We are induced to offer this remark in reply 
to a correspondent who has written us what he calls 
an introduction to their ** studio,” which we should 
not consider ourselves justified in publishing. 
The mind of the master is, at least, apparent in the 
prints before us; and if he has in some parts pro 
cured aid at the hands of others, the results being 
so satisfactory, we have, we think, no right to com- 
plain. The leading attraction of No. 3 is Mr 
Bacon’s engraving from Eastlake’s painting of 
‘The Escape of Carrara, Sovereign of Padua,’ (the 
property of James Morrison, Esq.) It is one of 
the most interesting and admirable of the accom- 
plished painter’s works, and Mr Bacon has ren- 
dered it with exceeding fidelity. The story is 
happily told, it is full of deep pathos, and records 
one of the most striking events in the history of the 
14th century. ‘ Happy as a King’ is an exquisite 
example of the style in which Mr Collins is still 
withouta rival; it represents a group of merry and 
careless children; the eldest, his younger com- 
panions is swinging backwards and forwards, as he 
sits triumphantly on the upper rail of a gate. The 
subject is a joyous one,—pleasantly pictures child- 
hood in its heedless and innocent glee ; and it has 
been engraved with exceeding grace end delicacy. 
‘The Interior of a Highlander’s Cottage’ is the 
production of the burin of W. Finden, after the 
pencil of Edwin Landseer. It is true to the life, 
and a fine example of character. An old High- 
lander is resting after the sports of ‘the mountain 
and the moor;’ the produce of his labour lies at 
his feet, a shaggy terrier is begging something at 
his master’s hands, the wife prepares the fire in the 
back ground, and the daughter attends him with 
the mess,’ These are matters which no living 
artist can so admirably deal with, and it will be 
Ho ay Roamer that Mr Landseer has wrought 
th n mteresting and attractive picture. 
Phe third number of ‘The Royal Gallery,’ there- 
ee Sustains the reputation the work has 
ready acquired ; we feel assured that its progress 
will be equally Satisfactory; we know that the 
publishers have ‘in hand’ many rare and exquisite 
pictures, and the character which Messrs Finden 
have always sustained for improving, rather than 
sap to deteriorate, a publication on which 
that this ‘underiaking? will aprbeecige Suazamte 
fection as any that has gener in Gass 
Britain. The work is Suomi « Phe 
y cheap—because 











unquestionably good. The prints are neither too 
large for a portfolio, nor too small for framing. 








——————— 

Tue Famrty or Cromwett Inrercenine go, 

tHe Lire or Cuaruers tae First, W. Pisx, 

Painter. J. Scorr, Engraver. T. Boys, Pyb. 
lisher. 


We are grateful to any artist who brings before ys 
the memorable events of history. It is, in fact, eal, 
ling up the mighty dead, and teaching us eitherty 
shun or to imitate, as best befits us. Many have 
attempted a biography of Cromwell, but al have 


failed ; they view the mighty master who conquered | 


circumstances, and will be known to 
generations as one determined, terrible, unflinchi 
—they view him in one particular light—under 
the influence of party feelings, and pourtray him 
either as an angel oradamon. While in truth he 
was buta man of large mind—a mind that had 
advanced considerably beyond the period in which 
he lived ; and which enabled him to manage while 
he despised the persons of inferior intellect 
whom he was surrounded. His great attribute was 
strength—wonderful strength—both of mind and 
body ; his lesser attribute cunning—the one natu. 
ral, the other acquired. The painter has chosento 
represent him, who was afterwards Protector, at 
the moment when his famivy, or rather certain 
members of his family, petitioned for the life of 
Charles. In the centre stands Cromwell, booted 
and spurred—the only erect figure in the fore. 
ground — his countenance stern and fixed, and the 
decision with which he draws on his glove tells 
his resolve. The likeness is good; the mouth 
seems as though it were moulded in cast iron, Mr 
Claypole, looking all that is good and graceful, 
hangs upon his right arm; her face is of the 
sweetest expression, and the attitude of pleading 
admirably expressed. 


The earnestness of heren- | 


treaty, though it has not shaken, has evidently dis. | 


turbed her father. 


The artist has done wisely in | 


representing the gentle Richard as kneeling a little | 


in the back-ground. Milton is seated in his 
city of secretary at the table on the left : his 

is still and calm, contrasting in its sublime expres- 
sion with the strength and ruggedness of his 
master’s countenance. Joan Cromwell is also 
seated, in her plain black hood ; but her hands ae 
clasped in entreaty, and at her feet kneels her 
graceful daughter, Mrs Ireton. Neither Mary 
(Lady Fauconberg) nor Frances (Mrs Rich) are 
introduced ; indeed they could not have been 
there, without rendering the picture too crowded 
Lilburne, Fleetwood, and Ireton form a group i 
the back-ground, and the accessories are in keeping 
with the stormy time and stormy characters, 


The ‘Sketches in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy,’ by Mr Prout, of which a review will be 
found in ‘The Art- Union’ for April, have been 
recently issued by Messrs Hodgson and Graves, 
COLOURED with exceeding care and accuracy frum | 
the models of the artist. They form a very 
tiful and interesting series; in fact for all the pur 
poses of study, and for the enjoyment and infor | 
mation to be derived from them, they are fully as 
valuable as Original Drawings. 

a SS ne ss 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We must apologize, this month, to several kind correr” 
pondents. An accident has deprived us of the power 
to return them answers, . af 
We shall not, for the present, finish the picture 
which we last month gave the sketch. Itis “ } 
in hand ; and shall be exhibited, if we find it neces 
to do so. 





—_—— | 
AGENTS FOR “ THE ART-UNION.” | 
Batu—Mr Pocock, Argyle street.— Livearo | 
—George Linnecar, Church street.—Mar- 
curster—J. C. Grundy, Exchange street 
Piymoutn, E. Fry.—Scorianp— Alexandet 
Hil, J. Mundell, and A. Crichton, Edinburgh | 
—John Finlay, Glasgow.—IretanD— -_ | 
and Son, Dublin. John Hodgson, Belfast— | 
Parts—Rittner and Goupil. 


Communications for the Editor may be sent po 
to the care of Mr William Thomas, 
19 Catherine street, Strand. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALLMALL. 
B The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters of 
the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, is Open daily, 
from ‘fen in the Morning till Six in the Evening. ~~~ —— 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Will Close on Saturday, the 27th instaut, 
nae FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 53 Pall Mall 
West (adjoining the British Institution). 


Dusk. 








Open from Nine o’Clock till 


Admittance, 1s. —Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec, 


T E MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOO 
Is now Open for EXHIBITION at the EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY, by artificial brilliant light. 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening. 
Admission, One Shilling each. 


TO ARTISTS, &c. 


mpue NORFOLK and NORWICH ART-UNION 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OLL and WATER COLOURS, 
Specimens of Sculpture and Architectural Designs, will take place early 
in August next. Works of Art intended for this Exhibition must be sent, 
addressed to the Secretary, Bazaar, Ealby, Norwich, by the 22nd instant ; 
and if from London, may be forwarded through the Society’s Agent, Mr 
Green, 14 Charles street, Middlesex Hospital. 

Printed copies of the Regulations may be had on application to the 
Secretary, to whom all communications are fequested to be addressed. 


R. LEMAN, Honorary Secretary. 
No. 6 Crescent Bridge street, Blackfriars. 


OW OPENED.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 
NEW EXHIBITION.—The CORONATION of her Majest 
Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, and the Interior of the Char’ 
of Santa Croce, at Florence, with all the effects of light and shade, from 
Noon till Midnight. Both paintings are by LE CHEVALIER BOUTON, 
Open from Ten till Five. 











ELSON MEMORIAL.—The MIRROR of LITERA- 

TURE, of Saturday, July 6, No. I of a New Volume, contains a 
Large Engraving of the Prize Design for the Nelson Memorial, from the 
Orginal Drawing, by permission of Mr Railton, with interesting par- 
ticulars. Price Two- pence. 


*... volume containing the Numbers from January to June, price 5s. 
ards. 





Joun Limpire, 143 Strand. 


PANORAM A, Leicester square.—JUST OPENED, under 
the immediate Patronage of her Majesty the Queen DOWAGER, a 

splendid and interesting VIEW of the GRAND HARBOUR of MALTA 

aud the CIVY of LA VALEITA, with the Procession of her Majesty's 

Embarkation. Also the much-admired VIEW of the whole of ROME, 

ancient and modern, taken from the Tower of the Capitol. 

Admittance to each view, 1s.— Books, 6d. each. 











Just Published, 
Under the immediate Patronage, aod Dedicated by permission to 
THEIR GRACES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT, 
A New Pictorial Work, entitled 


THE CASTLES OF MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


From Sketches made on the spot, and Lithographed by 
JI S PROUT, 
Containing THIRTY VIEWS, with Descriptive Letter Press, price 
5/. 53., half-bound in morocco. 


London: Longman and Co.; H. G, Bohn; Hodgson and Graves.— 
Bristol: W. Strong; Geo. Davey.—Clifton: O. C. Lane. 





PORTRAITS OF EMINENT CONSERVATIVES AND 


STATESMEN. Now ready, Part 12 of this splendid Work, con- 
i taining a PORLRAIT and MEMOIR of 
Tue Eart or Monster. Lorp Mauon. Sin Freperick TREnNcu. 
: Will shortly appear, containing 
Eart or Pempnoxe. Loap Kore. J. C. Hernies, Esq., M. P. 
Published by Dawe aad Gowar (late Ryley and Co.) 8 Regent street, 
Waterloo place ; and James Fraser, 215 Regent street. 





MESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 


have just published the following 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS : 
Dedivated; by Command, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent’ 
The Admirable Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty 


THE QUEEN, 


IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF STATE, ASCENDING THE 
THRONE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Painted by THOMAS SULLY, Esq., for the United States, and En- 
graved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E, WAGSTAFF. 


Prints, 141s. Proofs, 2/.2s. India Proofs, 343s. Before Letters, 4/. 4s. 
Under the especial patronage of her Majesty. 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


Part 6, containing Lady Wallscourt, Miss Murray, and 
Kemble, as Hamlet, 
Prints, 12s. Proofs, 21s. Proofs before Letters, 11. 1s. 6d. 

Dedicated to the Right Hon, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
THE MEETING OF HER MAJESTY'S STAG HOUNDS. 
Beautifully Engraved by F. BROMLEY, from the celebrated Picture 
painted by F. GRANT, Esq., for the Earl of Chesterfield as Master of the 
Royal Hunt. 

‘This very interesting and highly popular Print contains original Portraits 
of—His Grace the Duke of Beaufort; the Earl of Chesterfield; Earl of 
Wilton ; Earl of Errol; Count D’Orsay ; Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence ; 
Lord Alfred Paget; Lord Frederick Fitzclarence; Sir Horace Sey- 
mour ; Sir Andrew Barnard; Sir George Seymour; Hon. J. Macdonald ; 
Hon. George Anson ; Hon. Cecil Forrester ; George Wombwell, Esq. ; 
Charles Shakerley, Esq.; Harvey Aston, Esq. ; Henry Baring, Esq. 5 
Thomas Shitfner, Esq.; Ihomas Learmouth, Esq. ; John Bush, Esq. ; 
James Fairlie, Esq. ; J. Bainbridge, Esq. ; Henry Seymour, Esq. ; Richard 
Vyse, Esq. ; Robert Oliver, Esq.; J. Learmouth, Esq.; W. Carroll, Esq. ; 
Joseph Anderson, Esq., and F. Grant, Esq.; Mr Davis, H. M. Hunts- 
man, with their Horses, Hounds, &c. &c. 

A Descriptive Key, by Nimrod, accompanies the Print. 
Prints, 3/. 3s. Proofs, 5!. 5s. Proofs before Letters, 6/. 6s. 

*,* Early application will be necessary for Proof Copies, as very few 

now remain. 


THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 
Beautifully Engraved in Mezzotinto by C. G. Lewis, 
From the chef d’euvre of Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. 

In the National Gallery. 

Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 41. 4s. Before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


ROBERT BURNS, 
COMPOSING THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Painted by William Allan, R.A. ; Engraved by John Burnet, 
as an exact companion to Sir Walter Scott in his Study, 
Painted and Engraved by the same Artists. 


Prints, 1/. 1s. Proofs, 24. 2s. India Proofs, 31. 3s. 
Proofs before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


TURNERS VENICE. 


Most exquisitely Engraved in the line manner by William Miller, 
Prints, 1/. 11s. Gd. Proofs, 3/. 3s. India Proofs, 5d, 5s. 
Before Letters, Gl. 6s. 


Dedicated to the Most Noble the Marquis of Abercorn, 


THE LOVELY CHILDREN 


Of the Marquis of Abercorn. 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Samuel Cousins, Esq., A.R.A, 
From the highly interesting picture painted by 
Edwin Landseer, Esq., R.A. 
Prints, 11. 11s. 6d. Proofs, 31, 3s. Before Letters, 5/. 5s. 


The best and most faithful full-length Portrait of his Grace 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by G. H. PHILLIPS, from the Original Picture, 


painted by J. SIMPSON for 
THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


Prints, 1/. lls. 6d. Proofs, 3/. 3s. Before Letters, 5i. 5s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE COVENANTERS 


AT DRUMCLOG, 
Completing the Series of THE COVENANTERS. 
Painted by GEORGE HARVEY, S.A., and Engraved by 
Cc. E. WAGSTAFFE. 
Prints, 2/. 2s. ; Proofs, 31. 38.; Before Letters, 41. 4s. 
London: Hoposon and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, Printsellers aad Pub- 
lishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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ADAME GRISI—A beautiful PORTRAIT of 

M Madame GRISI, engraved in the finest ne b FP. c. ar hey 

Esq., from a drawing by M.N EG FLIN, will be pub ished ina ay by y 

p Mitchell, at whose Library the original drawing may now seen. 
‘The impressions will be delivered nhe order subscribed for. 

Also, ’ 

i M-length PORTRAIT of Madame PERSIANI, in the 

FF se grog ‘ yaar di Lammermoor,’ from a drawing just finished 

by A. E. CHALON, Esq., R.A., will be published in a few days by Mr 

Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to her Majesty. 

Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond street. 








YORONATION—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS 
C invite their Patrons to VIEW their NEW GROUP, got up in the 
first style of splendour 1a honour of the occasion. k 

Bazaar, Baker street. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 
Biilliantly illuminated at Eight. Admittance, 1s. 
Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs, Just published, price 14s. 





This day is published, in One \ olume, Price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
with numerous Comic Wood-cuts, 
4AMMER GRETHEL; or, GERMAN FAIRY 
TALES and POPULAR STORIES, from the collection of 
MM. GRIMM, and other Sources; with Illustrative Notes. London: 
Joun Green, 121 Newgate street. 





SALES BY AUCTION, 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Y MR SOUTHGATE, at HIS ROOMS, on THURS- 
DAY, JULY 18, including the remaining STOCK and COPPER. 
PLATES of the chief of WOLLEIT’S WORKS, forming a superb 
Series of his trance Eroravinos after cerrnrarep Picrures, by Poussty, 
Cravor, Witson, Gainsnonoven, &e. ; together with a Miscellaneous 
Collection of MODERN PRINTS. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (Price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libranes, &c., and Sales effected, upon the most 
advantageous terms, of Literary and Pictorial Property. 


N R G. HODGSON will sell by Auction, at his Room, 192 
4 Fleet street, on this day (Monday), July 15, and four following 
days, at half- past Twelve, VALUABLE BOOKS, in General, County, 
and Natural History, Divinity, Books of Prints, and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature, the LIBRARY of the late JOHN COLLIER JONES, D.D., 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford; and the VALUABLE LIBRARY 
ofa GENTLEMAN in the City, removing. Among which are—Folio: 
—Bouillon Musée des Antiques, 3 vols; Sir Joshua Reynold’s Works, 
3 vols; Harding's and Stonfield’s Sketches ; Murphy's Arabian Antiqui- 
ties; Vivian's Spanish and Portuguese Scenery ; Cockburn’s Pompeii, 2 
vols; Morant’s Essex; 2 vols; Hloyarth’s Works; Cary’s Universal 
Atlas; Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 10 vols; Grotii Opera Theolo- 
gica, 4 vols; Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols, large paper. CQuarto.—Latham’s 
Birds, 10 vols, coloured ; Ackermann’s Oxtord, Cambridge, Westminster 
Abbey, Schools, and Microcosm of London, large paper; Encyclopwdia 
Britannica, 22 vols; Landmann's Portugal, 2 vols; Worlidze’s Gems, 
2 vols; D'Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols; Walpole’s Works, 5 vols ; 
Grose’s Antiquities, 10 vols ; Lysson’s London, 6 vols; Warner's Hamp- 
shire, 6 vols; Nicholson and Burn’s Westmorland and Cumberland, 2 





vols ; Collinson's Somerset, 3 vols ; Hutchinson’s Durham, 3 vols; Tho- | 


roton’s Nottinghamshire, 3 vols; Thoresby’s Leicestershire, 3 vols. 
Octavo, &c.; Dodsley’s Annual Register, 83 vols; Quarterly Review 
58 vols; Edinburgh Review, 63 vols; London Encyclopedia, 22 vols: 
Blackwood's Magazine, 25 vols; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 55 vols: 
Simeon's Works, 2) vols; Christian Remembrancer, 20 vals ; United Ser 
vice Journal, 26 vols; Scott's W averley Novels, 41 vols, 8vo; Dono- 
van's Shells, 5 vols: Encyclopadia Perthensis, 23 vols . Ke, ke. ; man 
in russia and calf bindings. ‘To be viewed, and Catalogue had. ‘ 
Guabeneene 

; Also, preparing for immediate Sale, 

The ENTIRE BOUND and BOARDED STOCK 
comprising an extensive Collection of ti 
Authors, in good preservation. 


'OCK of a Bookseller, 
ve best Classical and Historical 


A Collection of Modern Books, Bibles, and Pray F i iui 
Novels, and Romances, &c. ‘ ‘nde neg vein, 


ee 


A Collection of Mathematical Works, 


Divinit i : 
Literatuie, from the Stocks of Couatry Bo mm wiateny. oad General 


oksellers. 


The Law and Miscellaneous Library of the 


: : late S, > ’ 
Esq, Barrister at Law (by order of the pve GROVE PRICE, 





| bition. 





_ Winner of the Gold Cup at Goodwood, 1838. This day is published, * 
, beautifully coloured Engraving, same size as the Oaks Wiuners, from a 
| original Picture, painted expressly for the purpose, by J. F, Herring. Price, 
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Southampton, July, 1839, 
THE GOUNTY OF HANTS PICTURE GALLERY 
SOUTHAMPTON, ~o 

Established in 1827, for the Exhibition of Works of Art, will 
the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition, the first week in August next, and clog 
the last week in November. 

Nearly Five hundred Pictures have been sold in this Gallery, 

The time for receiving Pictures will be till the 31st of July, 

If any reference should be required, apply to Messrs Rowney and Co, 
51, Rathbone place, Oxford street, London, where Catalogues may be 
had, by Exhibitors, any day after the 20th of August, free of expense. 


BUCHAN and SLODDEN, Proprietors, 





REGULATIONS. 


I.—Pictures sent for exhibition must have the names of the respect 
Artists «onspicuously marked thereon, and if more than one, they must be 
numbend; to which a list (addressed to the Proprietors), containing a 
written description of the several performances, with the Artist’s residence, 
must correspond. ; ; 

1!.—No picture can be admitted without a frame. 

I11.—Works of Art intended for sale must have their respective prices, 
with or without the frames, inserted in a list addressed to the Proprietors, 

1V.—All monies arising from the sale of works will be paid to the 
spective Artists at the close of the Exhibition. 

V.—The carriage expenses of works, to and from Southampton, will te 
defrayed by the Proprietors ; a commission of five per cent. on the amount 
of all Pictures sold will be charged. 

VI.—No Work of Art can be returned until after the close of the Exhi- 


ViI.—The Proprietors will take the utmost care of all Works of Art 
entrusted to their charge, but they cannot ho!:l themselves responsible for 
any damaze accidentally incurred whilst in their possession. 

A separate room is appropriated for Water Colour Drawings. 





| WORKS OF ART INTENDED FOR EXHIBITION MUST BE 


ADDRESSED TO—** BUCHAN AND SLODDEN, PROPRIE- | 
TORS, COUNTY OF HAMPSHIRE PICTURE GALLERY, | 
SOUTHAMPTON.” 
P.S.—All Packages from London must be sent by Messrs Samrrn and Co.'s | 
Waggons, from Gerrard’s Hall, Basing lane, Cheapside, or Spread | 


Eagle, Piccadilly.—Pictures sent from any other place than London to 
be forwarded by waggon, and not by coach. 





Mr Grarina, at the Suffolk street Gallery, and Mr Capps, 46 Fi 
street, will, at the close of the Suffolk street Gallery, undertake to 


to Southampton, rree or ExreNse, any unsold Pictures, and furnish packing 
cases for them, if required, 


MYHE SPLENDID SPECIMEN of DORYANTHUS | 

EXCELSA is now blooming at WORTON LODGE, ISLE- | 
WORTH. The Subscribers of the Royal Society of Horticulture will be 
admitted daily (Sundays excepted) from 1 till 5. Non-Subscribers may 
procure Tickets, 5s. each, entitling them to admission during the progress 
of the bloom, at the Gardeners’ Gazette Office, 343 Strand. 


_ DECEPTION, 
INNER of the OAKS at EPSOM. Now ready for 
delivery, with Permission, and under the Patronage of Fulwar 
Craven, Esq., a highly-finished Engraving, splendidly coloured from an 
original Picture, painted expressly for this purpose by J. F. HERRING, 
the celebrated painter of the Oaks, Derby, and St Leger Winners. Prools, 


15s.; plain ditto, 7s, 6d. 
HARKAWAY, 








in colours, 15s.; plain, 7s. 6d, 
Ga account of the numerous inquiries for the Portrait of 
ECLIPSE, 
A fine coloured Engraving, from an original Picture, will shortly be pub- 
lished, same size as the Oaks, Derby, and St Leger Winners. 
LOTTERY. 
__ Just published, a beautifully coloured Engraving of the celebrated 
Steeple-chase Horse, LOTTERY, with a Portrait of Mr James Maw 
drawn and engraved by Charles Hunt. Proofs, 11. 1s. 


J. Moore, corner of West street, Upper St Martin’s lane, wholesale 
Looking-glass and Picture-frame Manu actory, where may be had, a8 
hour’s notice, every kind of Picture Frame, Gilt and other 
Rooms, &c. &c.—The Trade, Printsellers, and Upholsterers, will thus 
House the best in the Kingdom for Economy and Quality. 

Established 1694, 














THE ART 


SPLENDID NE 
Now ready, price, India Proofs 21s., Plain Proofs 18s., and Prints 12s. 
Part I, of the 
ORTRAITS OF EMINENT -LIVING DIVINES, 
r Splendidly engraved. Edited by the Rev, S. Isaacsox, M.A., con- 
taining a Portrait and Memoir of 
Tue Ancusisuor or Canterbury. Tut Bisuor or Rocuester, 
Tus Rev. Heway Metvitr, 


Will shortly appear, containing a Portrait and Memoir of 
Bistor or Lonpon. Dean or Tuam. Rev. I. Bickersreru. 


This Work will appear regularly every alternate Month, and will be 
got up in precisely the saine style as * The Portraits of Eminent Con- 
servatives and Statesmen” now publishing. For full particulars see the 
Prospectus. 

London: Published by Dawe and Gowar (late Ryley and Co.), 8 
Regent street, Waterloo place ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY 
OF 
BRITISH ART. 
Depicatep by special permission to ner Masesry. 


HE THREE PARTS now Published of this great 
National Undertaking contain the following Subjects, Engraved in 
the finest line manner, from the Oricrnat Pictures, Painted by Sir 
Davin Witkie, E. Lanoseer, Easitaxe, Newron, Lesuie, Uwins, 
Cotuns, Linron.x—CATHERINE and PETRUCHIO; CAPTAIN 
MACHEATH, LUCY, and POLLY; GREEK FUGITIVES; The 
SMUGGLER’S VISIT; FESTA of the PIE DE GROTTA; The 
RUINS of CARTHAGE; The ESCAPE of CARRARA; HAPPY 
as a KING; The INTERIOR of a HIGHLANDER'S COTTAGE. 
“ This spirited and landable undertaking bas already received the patronage of 
some of the most eminent personages of the day, and it has been stamped with 
the sanction (the more valuable because rarely given) of the Rovat Acapemy, 
who, by their President, Sir Manrin A. Sueer, cheerfully add their testimony of 
approbation. We have rarely seen any prints executed with such care and 
skill.”"—Times. 

Each Part, containing three Plates, is delivered in a handsome Port- 
folio. Price:—Prints, 11, 5s.; India Proofs, 2/. 2s.; Proofs before 
Writing, 32 3s, 

Lonvon: Published by the Prornierons, at Nos. 18 and 19 South- 
ampton place, Euston square: sold also by I’. G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle 
street; Ackermann and Co., Strand; and by every respectable Print and 
Bookseller in the Kingdom, 

IMPORTANT TO PERSONS VISITING PARIs, 
BOULOGNE, &c. 

Second Edition, price 2s., gilt edges, with a Map of the various Routes, 
HE HAND-BOOK TO PARIS; 
or, Traveller’s Guide to the French Capital, Boulogne, Calais, 

Havre, Dieppe, Rouen, Amiens, &e. &c. 

; By a Gentleman residing in Paris. 

And contains an Account of the recently discovered and infallible 

Preventive or Sea Sickness. 


W. Strange, 21, Paternoster row; F.. Churton, Holles street; Stubbs 


“ Watel, Boulogne; and at the Libraries at Paris, and all Book- 
Sellers, 











Just Published, in One Volume, 8vo., Price 7s c'oth, 
RODROMUS; or, AN INQUIRY into the FIRST 
PRINCIPLES of REASONING;; including an Analysis of the 
Human Mind, by Sir Graves Cuamngy Havouroys, K.H. M.A. F. R.S., 
ec. &e,, Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
“ All men are as the vulgar in what they do not understand.” — Burke. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall street. 


SPLENDID PAINTED WINDOW, 
; 22 feet by 13, containing an exact copy of the celebrated Descent 
rom the Cross, by Spagnoletto, Christ bearing his Cross, the Appearing 
to Mary Magdalen in the Garden, with various other subjects illustrative 
of the Old and New Testament, is now OPEN for PUBLIC 1NSPEC- 
TION, at 30 Cuarces srnerr, Berketey sqvane. ‘The painting is 
executed by Messrs Readley and Oldfield, under the direction of Messrs 
Hancock and Co. Admittance, Is. Any money which may exceed the 
cost of the exhibition will be applied to religious or charitable purposes in 
the neighbourhood of the Church for which the Window was designed. 


HE FLORENTINE ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
ol 27 Margaret street, Regent street, is open from Nine till Five. The 
P ——— ADONIS and VENUS, besides many Physiological, and 

athological Illustrations, are modelled in Wax, in exact imitation of 
ea and were the last works of the celebrated Signor Senanrowt of 
ochitiet the dissector of the renowned Mascacut. The Figures are 
7 9 by a female, to Ladies, every evening, from Five to Seven. 
miltance, 1s, to each suite of Rooms, or 2s. for the whole, 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, BY 


ESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS and PUBLISHERS 


——-- IN ORDINARY, 


Taz WATERLOO HEROES ar APSLEY HOUSE. 


Painted by J. P. KNIGHT, Esq., A.R.A., and Engraving, in the finest 
style of Mezzotioto, by F, BROMLEY- 


This Engraving will contain original and authentic Portraits of the dis. 
tinguished personages assembled on the Awxivensany of the ever memo- 
rable day, and it will be finished in the highest style of the Art. 

Prints, 4/. 4s. Proofs, 8/.8s. Proofs before Letters, 12/. 12s. 


THE AUTHENTIC 
STATE PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY 
IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


Painted ny commann, by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., for Buck- 
ingham Palace, and engraving, in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by 
SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq., A.R.A. 

Prints, 3/. 3s. Proofs, 54. 5s, Proofs before Letters, 87. 8s. 


THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE. 


Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., her Majesty's Historical and 
Portrait Painter. 
For this National Picture, not only has Her Majesty heen graciously 
leased to give Mr Hayter numerous sittings, but the whole of the Royal 
Family, the Foreign Princes, the Dignitaries of the Church, the Ladies and 
Officers of State, have all, by speciat. vesting, sat to Mn Hayren ror 
THEIR INDIVIDUAL Poatrarts,—thus combining, in one grand picture, 
nearly one hundred authentic Portraits of the most illustrious personages 
of the age, assembled round the throne of our youthful Soyereign in the 
venerable abbey of Westminster. —The Subscription Book is already honoured 
with the names of her Maje.ty the Queen, her Majestu the Queen Dowager, 
several of the reigning Monarchs of Europe, and a long list of Noble and 
Illustrious Personages. 
Price to Seeeiaeds Prints, 41. 4s. Proofs, 8/. 8s, Before Letters, 
12/. 12s. To be increased upon publication of the Etching. 


Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K G. 
THE MELTON HUNT, 


FROM THE VERY BEAUTIFUL PICTURE PAINTED BY FRANCIS 
GRANT, ESQ., S.A.; NOW. EXHIBITING IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
AND PAINTED FOR 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
This very interesting Picture contains portraits of the most distinguished 
Sportsmen assembled for the enjoy meat of the chase. 

Price to Subscribers: Prints, 3/. 3s. Proofs, 5!. 5s. Proofs 
before Letters, Gi. Gs. 

THE 


HIGHLAND DROVERS 
DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A., and engraving in the 
finest line manner by J. 1]. WATT, the celebrated Engraver of Leslie's 
* May Day,’ &c. , 

Price: Prints, 31, 3s. Proofs, 61. 6s. India Proofs, 101. 10s, 
Before Letters, 12/. 12s. 


Dedicated to her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 


THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD 


AND 
LADY EVELYN GOWER. 
Painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., and engraving in the most 
exquisite manner by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A. 

To range with the beautiful ingravings of * The Marquis of Abercorn’s 
Children,’ and ‘The Children of the Hon, Col. Bathurst.’ 
Painted and engraved by the same Artists. 

Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 4/. 4s. Before Letters, 6/. 6s, 


Dedicated, by command, to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
TIIE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 


INCLUDING 

i 0 it of her M ty, her Royal Highness the Duch f 

we Ree eajention the Tine oat hee of Belgium, Earl of Uxbridge, Earl 
Belfast, Col. Cavendish, Lord Lilford, Lord Torrington, &. &e. 

Painted, by command of her Majesty, by R, B. DAVIS, Esq., for 
Windsor Castle, and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by 
F. BROMLEY. 

Prints, 31. 3s. Proofs, 5/. 5s. Before Letters, 6. 6s. 


THE MELTON BREAKFAST. 
Painted by FRANCIS GRANT, a and engraving in the finest 
style of Mezzotinto by C, G. LEWIS. 

Price: Prints, 31. 3s. Proofs, 5/. 5s. Before Letters, 6. 6s. 

Loxvox : Hoposow and Graves, her Majesty's Printsellers and Pub- 
lishers in Ordinary, 6 Pall Mali. 
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THE ART-UNION. 











HENRY G. BOHN’S 
LIST OF CHEAP BOOKS. 





. , ; , os f the following important Works of Art, is enabled to offer them on liberal terms. The books ar 
om Advestions, having Pes nent oe aoe in half morocco. A detailed Catalogue of these, and many other Works, may be seen at the 
ood of Beathey’s Mi cellany for July, and may be had, gratis, on application to HENRY G. BOHN, 4 & 5 York Srrecer, Covent Ganpen, 

en é sce b] ’ 





EYRICK’S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS of Ancient 
N Arms and Armour, containing nearly 100 richly illuminated Plates 
heightened witn gold and silver, exhibiting some of the finest — 
existing in England. 3 vols. imperial 4to. Published at 21/, reduced to 
Bl. 8s., neatly half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt. 

EYRICK’S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS of 

Ancient Arms and Armour. A Series of 154 very highly-finished 
Etchings of the Collection at Goodnch Court, Herefordshire. Engraved 
by Joseph Skelton, with Descriptions by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D., 
&c. 2 vols. imperial 4to.. with fine Portrait. Published at Wd. lis., 
reduced to 4/. 4s., neatly half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt. 
|} OLBEIN’S PORTRAITS of the COURT of HENRY 

the EIGHTH. A Series of exquisitely beautiful coloured Plates, 

engraved by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others; with Biographical Letter- 
press, by EDMUND LODGE, Esq. Imp. 4to. Published at 15/. 15s., 
reduced to 5!, 15s. 6d., elegantly half-bound morocco, full gilt. 


A'URPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES of SPAIN, 


4 100 highly-finished Line Engravings of the most remarkable Re- 
mains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 


Arabs, now existing in the Peninsula; including the magnificent Palace | 
of Alhambra, the celebrated Mosque and Bridge of Cordova, the Royal | 


Villa of Generaliffe, and the Casa de Carbon ; with Letter-press descrip- 

tions ; atlas folio. Published at 42/., reduced to 12/. 12s., elegantly half. 
bound morocco, edges gilt. 

ANIELL’S PICTURESQUE DELINEATIONS of 

Animated Nature, 125 Plates, with Letter-press descriptions. 2 vols. 

folio. 

uniform with the Oriental Scenery. 


] ANIELL’S ORIENTAL SCENERY. 150 Plates of 
the Architecture and Antiquities of Hindostan. With Letter-press 


descriptions, G vols. in 3, folio. Published at 18/. 18s., reduced to 61. 6s., 
elegantly half-bound morocco. 


| RYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 


and EN- 
GRAVERS. 2 vols. 4to. 


Published at 5/. 5s., reduced to 3/, 5s. 


FoLAXMAN's Compositions from HOMER’S ILIAD and | 


ODYSSEY. Seventy-five beautiful Outlines. 
Published at 5/. 5s., reduced to 2/. 10s. 
[}°LAXM AN’S AESCHYLUS. 26 Plates, oblong folio. 

Published at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to 14. 5s. 

PeLAXMAN'S HESIOD. 37 Plates, oblong folio. 
lished at 2/, 12s. Gd., reduced to id. ds. 
LASMANS 

MEKCY. 


Sculpture. 


COMPOSITIONS of the ACTS of 
A Series of beautiful Designs, in the manner cf Ancient 


Oblovg folio, Published at 2d, 2s., reduced to 1. 1s, elegautly 
half- bound, morocco. 


ie AXMAN'S LECTURES on SCULPTURE, with 52 
Htates and a fine l’ortrait, New Edition, enlarged: with an Unpub- 


lished Lecture and Two Orations on Canova and Banks. Also an Address, 
by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., 14 Is. 


MPU ROYAL COLLECTION of DRAWINGS. A 
series of very accurate avd beautiful Fac-similes of Drawings, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Kaffaelle, Michael A ngelo, Guido, the Carracci, Claude 
Gaspar and Nicolo Poussin, Swaneveld, and Canaletti, including an un- 
SS series of Seven Plates, illustrative of the Anatomy of Painting 
y Leonardo da Vinci, with Fae-similes of the Author’s numerous M s. 
Notes. In all, Seventy-two Plates, engraved by Bartolozz , 
F. C. Lewis, mostly finished in tints, ’ 
gaotly half bound morocco. 
6d. Gs. 


ROCKEDON’'S PASSES of the ALPS. 
Engravings, by Finden and others. 2 vols. medium4to. P blist 
at 10/., reduced to 3/. 13s. Gd. ; or, large paper, with Proof Rew vi 
2 vols. royal 4to., published at 15/., reduced to 5/. 5s. 4 


; or, | 
= _r proof Impressions, 2 vols. royal 410., published at 20%. pods yi 
. 10s. ; 


i, Schiavonetti,and 
in one volume, imperial folio, ele 
Published at twenty guineas, now reduced to 


109 beautiful 





Published at 16/. 16s., reduced to 44, 4s., half-bound morocco, | 


2 vols. oblong folio. | 


Pub- 


TOTHARD’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Selected from our Cathedrals and Churches, for the 
purpose of preserving correct representations of the best Historical Iustra. 
tions extant, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Henry Vill, 
With Historical Descriptions and Introduction. Folio. 147 beauti 
finished Etchings, some highly illuminated. Published at 19/., reduced to 
84. 8s. ; half-bound morocco, or on large paper imperial folio, pub. at 26/,, 
reduced to 12d. 12s. 


OBINSON’S NEW SERIES of DESIGNS fe 
Ornamental Cottages and Villas, with estimates of the i 
cost of erecting them; forming a sequel to the Works entitled Ruz | 
Architecture and Ornamental Villas ; 56 plates, elegantly printed in! vol. 
royal 4to., the plates on tinted paper, 2/. 2s. 


MOsEs’ ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, TRI | 
PODS, LAMPS, PATER.©%, URNS, and other CLASSICAL | 
ORNAMENTS, Selected from distinguished Collections. 170 Plates, — 
several coloured, with Letter-press. Small 4to. Reduced from 3d. 3s, to 

1/. 11s. Gd., bound in embossed cloth. 


WILD's FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. A Selection o 
choice Examples of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, chiefly in France. 12 splendid Plates in imp. folio, exquisitely | 


| coloured in imitation of the Original Drawings, and mounted on tinted 
| card-board. 


Reduced from 12/. 12s. to 5i. 5s., in a morocco portfolio, or | 
sold separately at 10s. 6d. each. 


\ ILD’S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR | 


BELGIUM, GERMANY, and FRANCE. 24 highly-finished | 
Etchings, with Historical Descriptions. Imp. 4to, half-bound morocco, 


Reduced from 14. 18s. to 14. 4s.; or India Proofs, half-bound morocco, 
reduced from 2/, 8s. to 1d. 11s. 6d. 


X7iLLIAMS’S SELECT VIEWS in GREECE. 2 vols | 
imperial 8vo., 64 exquisitely beautiful line Engravings by the firt | 
Aitists. Published at 6/. 6s., reduced to 2/, 12s. 6d. half-bound morocco. | 
The Same, 2 vols. :oyal 4to., India Proofs ; India Proofs before the 
Leiters ; and Proofs and Etchings. 


eet SPECIMENS of ANCIENT SCULPTURE 
and PAINTING, now remaining in England ; from the earliest period | 
to the Reign of Henry VIII. 120 large Engravings, many of which at 
beautifully coloured, and several highly illuminated with gold. Io om 
handsome volume, royal folio, reduced to 8/. 8s. 


NOTMAN’S ENGRAVINGS of the SEPULCHRAL 
‘ BRASSES ia Norfolk and Suffolk. New and greatly enlarged 
Fdition, containing numerous additional Plates, and letter-press to the 
Brasses of Suffolk, by D. E. Davey, Esq, with the assistance of John | 
Gage, Esq., R. Almack, Esq., and Albert Way, Esq. Edited 5 
Samuel Kush Meyrick, K.H., LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. folio. 


61. 6s., or, large paper, 2 vols. imperial folio (exactly uniform with the Ar | 
chitectural Etchings), price 8i. 8s. | 


(YOTMAN’S ETCHINGS of ARCHITECTURAL and 

PICTURESQUE REMAINS in various Counties of England, ba 
chiefly in Norfolk ; with Descriptions and an Index, by Thomas Rickman, 
Esq, Architect, 2 vols. imperial folio. Containing 240 highly 
Etchings. Published at the rate of 24/., reduced to 81. 8s. 


JUGIN'S EXAMPLES of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


~ selected from Ancient Edifices in England. 3 vols. 4to., wi , 
Engravings by Le Keux. Published at 12/. 12s, reduced to 7/. 17s. 6d 


UGIN’S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, 
selected from Ancient Examples in England and Normandy. 
4to., with 30 fine Plates. Price 1. Is. 


In 1 vol. 4t0., printed uniformly with Mr Britton’s former Illustrations 


of English Cathedrals, 
HE CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOL 


_16 very highly-finished Line Engravings by Le Veux, - ee 
Drawings by the late Charles Wild, with Lamenanens by John 
Esq., F.S.A. Medium 4to, reduced to ll. 5s. ; royal 4to, 1. 11s. 6d. 


H. G. Boun, 4 & 5 York STReet. 


doudon ; Printed for the Proprietor, by CHAKLES REYNEL ’ 
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